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Che Outlook. 


Exactly what is the meaning of the somewhat 
ostentatious meeting of Prince Bismarck of Ger- 
many and Count Andrassy of Austria is not clear; 
not for want of newspaper interpreters, however. 
It is pretty clear that it does mean that Andrassy 
is as much master of the political situation in Aus- 
tria as before his resignation; that the formation 
of a great Slav Confederacy out of the old time 
European-Turkisb States is regarded as possible, 
if not imminent; that the Germanic element in 
Europe, embracing the dominant party in Ger- 
many and Austria, are agreed in regarding such a 
possibility with suspicion, if not with a resolved 
opposition; and that this meeting is intended, if 
not as a menace, at least as an admonition to the 
Slav party in Russia and the Slavs of European 
Turkey. It is very probable that England does, 
as reported, approve the Alliance—approve any 
alliance which prowises to put an additional ob- 
stacle in the way of Russia’s progress toward the 
Mediterranean Sea. That such an alliance carries 
with it some immediate promise of peace to 
Europe is probable enough; that it does not 
threaten future serious complications is more 
doubtful. The report that Bismarck has proposed 
to Andrassy a gradual disarmament is not to be 
believed, without strong confirmatory evidence; 
this would be a most unexpected fulfillment of the 
prophecy of the time when nations shall learn 
war no more, 











A curious appeal bas been made on behalf of 
Bismarck to the Prussian electors, which is sup- 
posed to represent the Chancellor’s views. If it 
does, the Chancellor’s views are much more like 
those of a wily politician than those which he has 
been accustomed to promulgate. When a candi- 
date for popular favor calls the attention of the 
Roman Catholics to the fact that active negotia- 
tions are pending with a distinguished papal en- 


voy, and assures the Liberals that the supreme 
control of the State in State affairs will not be 
sacrificed; urges upon the military and upper 
classes the spectacle of the alliance with Austria 
as indicating an aggressive military policy, and 


|invites the suffrages of the working people in 


order that the victorious Chancellor may purchase 
and provide railways and undertake their thor- 
| ough reorganization, and thus make them sub- 
| servient in the economy and administration of the 
| interests of the common people, he seems to us to 
| be writing his appeal in dangerous imitation of 
| the platform of an American political party and 

the letter of acceptance of an American political 
| candidate. 





The invasion of Afghanistan apparently is going 
on with greater celerity than could have been 
| anticipated. An army of about seven thousand 
| men is already supplied with transportation, and 
| the advance has probably already commenced. 
The cable reports that the mutineers, as the Eng- 
| lish entitle them, are without a leader, and no 
| effective resistance is anticipated. How far this 
| rumor is for the benefit of the supporters of Lord 
| Beaconsfield in England it is not easy to say. 
| Yakoob Khan has taken the very best possible 
| method of replying to the current charges of 
| treachery on his part by presenting himself in 
| person at the headquarters of the British forces at 
| Kushi, with bis suite and an escort of two hun- 
dred men. Meanwhile the advanced guard of the 
Russian expedition against the Turcomans has 


possibly has some significance, if the object of 
| this expedition was to bring the Russian columns 
to the borders of Afghanistan, with the possible 
purpose of making available to Russia the present 
complications in that country. 


The fundamental question in all free countries 
—whether the Church or the State shall control 
the education of the young—is being fought out 
on the soil of Belgium. The new Belgian educa- 
tion law, while it permits and even encourages the 
presence of the clergy, takes from them the entire 


iously neutral. The Church which has hitherto had 
under its management the entire school machinery 
of the country, which has been worked by the 
priests or their nominees, is entirely unwilling to 
| relinquish its trust; in no other country, except 
perhaps Ireland, is the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
so strong as in Belgium, and in both countries 
its strength is due to the same cause—its proximity 
to its old-time fierce conflicts with Protestantism. 
The permission accorded by the law to the Church 
to set up schools of its own and conduct them 
after its owo fashion, paying teachers and pro- 
viding the machinery, the hierarchy disdain- 
fully rejects. It has attempted to prevent the 
State from making available the teachers already 
employed, by instructing the clergy to refuse abso- 
lution to all teachers who accept State appoint- 
ments and to the parents of the children who 
attend the new State schools; but this attempt 
appears likely to prove ineffectual. Thus far, out 
of 7,500 teachers only one hundred have resigned. 
The report that a second appeal to the Pope has 
been made both by the conservative Catholics 
and the more aggressive Jesuits may be doubtful; 
it is at all events a significant fact that neither 
the Pope uor Cardinal Nina, the papal secretary 
| of State, has yet made any public or official 
utterance on the subject—significant that the 
| Church under the present Pope may be inclined 








to accept the situation and trust to spiritual influ- | 


ence for the retention of the spiritual hold of the 
Church upon the hearts and minds of the people. 


The Republican newspapers make the common 
mistake of partisan newspapers in belittling the 
Butler movement in Massachusetts. There is 
serious disaffection in the Republican ranks; there 
is a widespread feeling that the Republican party 
is run by and in the interest of party managers, 
and that the ‘‘machine” needs breaking; there is 
no Denis Kearney to drive off respectable voters 
from the Butler ranks by incendiary speeches; there 
is little or no communism in the Butler platform, 

|only an indictment of abuses and a promise of 
economy and reform; and there is, strangest of all, 
quite an inclination on the part of the liquor in- 


| terest tosupport Mr. Butler because Mr. Long is a 


been defeated, and is falling back—a check which | 


direction of the State schools, making them relig- | 


pronounced temperance man, and on the part of the 
radical temperance men to support Mr. Butler be- 
cause Mr. Long is not pronounced enough. The 
| election will depend on the independent vote, and 
| no one can wisely undertake to foretell what the 
independent vote will be. It seems to us that the 
independent voters of Massachusetts should think 
twice before they throw their votes away, and 
three times before they cast them for Mr. Butler. 


His election would be interpreted by the entire 
Greenback and Communistic democracy—we do 
| not use the words Greenback and Communistic as 


synonymous—as an endorsewent of their platform; 
it would probably revive the party throughout 
the nation; it would very possibly even secure Mr. 
| Butler the Democratic nomination for President 
in 1880, or an independent nomination that would 
be equivalent; and it might present an issue to the 
| people of the United States which would practi- 


cally range the capitalists on one side and the 
supposed working classes on the other, a class issue 


| 
| which would be almost as threatening asa sectional 
| 


issue, and only less dangerous than one that was 


religious. The Christian Union is not pessimist; 


not an alarmist; but it submits to Massachusetts 
independent voters this contingency as one worth. 


thrice thinking of before their ballot drops into 
the box for ‘‘ Butler and Reform.” 


Kemper County has its rival for public abhor- 
rence in Blackville,8.C. The facts, as we gather 
from the telegraphic dispatches, are as follows: 
| Blackville had had a postmistress who did not 
give satisfaction. On a report of a special age tt, 

who reported various and flagrant abuses in the 

management of the office, she was removed; 
whether justly or no is not now in question. In 
her place was appointed Frederick Nix. Fred- 
erick Nix also did not give satisfaction, it being 
| alleged and conclusively proved against him that 
| he was a colored man, and also alleged but not 
| proved against him that he was illiterate. The 
| Department refusing to remove him, one of the 
| citizens undertook to do so by the short and easy 
| process of shooting at him through the post-office 
| window. Happily his aim was not equal to his 
| purpose, and the negro postmaster was only 
wounded in the arm. The nation will justify the 
Postmaster-General in his prompt decision to 
abolish the office if the citizens do not take imme- 
diate measures to protect the postmaster and pun- 
ish the would-be assassin. Up to the time of our 
writing we have heard of no movement to do 
either. Murders in the South no more than mur- 
| ders in the North prove it to be barbaric. But 
murderers in the North are arrested when they 
are known, and at least sent to prison for a peri- 
od; murderers in the South, if they have a polit- 
/ ical animus, are rarely called to judgment by the 


community. Every such shot is an eloquent stump 
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speech; it will make in the next election hundreds | 


of voters for a vigorous national administration. 


‘* Here’s the ‘ Daily News’; full account of the | - 


great humbug!” was one of the newsboy’s an- 
nouncements of his view of the walking match of 


last week. The crowd where he was trying to | 


sell his wares seemed generally to agree with him. 
When the newsboys come to the conclusion that 
an attempt to see who can walk the greatest num- 
ber of miles in a circular course, on saw-dust, 
through poisonous and poisoning cigar-smoke, 
and with such betting interests depending on the 
result that when one overworked pedestrian falls 


sick he jumps instantly and naturally to the con- | 


clusion that he has been poisoned, we may hope 
that the days of this particular kind of ‘‘great 
humbug” are drawing toaclose. Such a test of 
endurauce has absolutely nothing to recommend 
it. The air is already full of rumors of foul play 
and false pretense; the moral atmosphere of the 
place is fitly symbolized by the physical atmos- 
phere, which is so poisoned by. tobacco smoke that 
several of the pedestrians have succumbed to it; 
and the medical men are all agreed that the effect 
on the body of the racers is as bad as the effect 
on the morals of the spectators and the backers. 
This scene at Gilmore’s Garden and the crowds 
that throng the placarded announcements of the 


hourly progress constitute in our civilization a 


curious contrast to the ovations which it gives to 
such men as Morse and Field and Edison. 





The present political tangle in New York City 
affords a striking commentary on the political 
folly of endeavoring to secure purity in politics 
by a divided responsibility. The Police Board of 
this city is composed of two Democrats and two 
Republicans; they are required by law to appoint 
an equal number of representatives of each of the 
two great political parties as inspectors of the 
election. The Tilden-Robinson alliance controls 
the Democratic party of the State, Tammany con- 


trols it in this city. The Democratic Police Com- | 
missioners insisted upon appointing Tilden-Robin- | 


son Demecrats as inspectors of election, and the 
Republicans, refused to appoint any but Tammany 
Hall Democrats. The consequence is that no 
Democratic inspectors have as yet been appointed. 
If the appointments were not made before the 
first of October New York City might be dis- 
franchised in the Fall elections. Happily the 
decision of the Extraordinary Generali Term 
of the Supreme Court averts the possibility 
of such a complication. The Court holds that 
as the time for appointing inspectors would 
not expire before October Ist it has no power 
before that date to compel the appointment, 
but its willingness to grant the order is so 
plainly shown that the Commissioners will 
no doubt make the appointments before this 


‘paper can reach our readers. On the question of 


the political qualifications of the inspectors to be 
appointed Judge Davis declared that it was in- 
tended to take into consideration the two parties 


without respect to the subordinate or inferior | 


organizations or factions either partially or 
wholly belonging to either or independent in 
themselves. Regerding these two great parties, 
the law assumed that one orthe other of them 
would have a majority in this city, and conse- 
quently a control of the Board of Commissioners 
of Police. With that view, and, of course, with- 
out a special regard to the divisions of party 
that might at any time be involved, it provides 
for the protection of the minority party by secur- 
ing to it an absolute power of nominating of itself 
one-half of each Board of inspectors of election. 
And it recognizes the right of the minority party 
in the city, distinguished by its relation to State 
issues, to have one-half of each Board; and there- 
fore it declares that, of the four persons selected, 
two of them on State issues shall be of different 
political faith and opinions from their associates, 
and those appointed to represent the party in po- 
litical minority on State issues in said city and 
eouuty shall be entered solely by such Commis- 


sioners of Police of the said Board as are repre- | 


sentatives of such political minority. The fair 
inference from Judge Davis's language seems to 
be that the Democratic inspectors should be di- 
vided between Tammany and Anti Tammany. In 
the matter of Commissioner Nichols the writ of pro- 
hibition asked for by the Mayor has been granted. 


| DR. JOSEPH P. THOMPSON. 


R. THOMPSON’S public life was a part of 
the public history of the nation during its 
twenty-five most eventful years; it could not be 
| recited in nor condensed into a brief biographical 
| notice in the columns of a newspaper. His pas- 
toral and ministerial work, like that of every other 
true parochial worker, cannot be told at all. 
His character and habits during the later years of 
his life, a contributor familiar with him then, 
and associated with him in one of the public re- 
forms to which he was devoted, has sketched for 
our readers in another colunmn. We can here but 


| different forms of Christian work. 


flowing with good spirits; almost always had 
some witticism to report, generally of his own, 


and one perpetrated within the past twenty-four | 
hours. He had a delightful unconscious self- | 


| consciousness. He was ove of that very small 


have done and say it without producing a feeling 
of repulsion in the hearer. He ‘ad a childlike 
and sincere sense of his own pure and good pur- 
poses, unaccompanied by any repellent vanity in 
his achievements. 

He was always an anti-slavery man, but rather 
of a conservative turn until after the year 1850. 
From that period on he was firm in bis opinions 
and active in the anti-slavery work, as, indeed, 
were all the editors of the ‘‘ Independent ” at that 
time. That was the turning point in the tide of 
public sentiment, and multitudes of men who be- 
| fore that time had been opposed to slavery lethar- 
| gically, but did not see their way clear to act, felt 


under this aggressive impulse they must join | 


the forward movement. They could not hold 
their peace any longer and became thenceforth 
pronounced. 

Dr. Thompson had an admirable tact in the 
management of a social meeting or a public dinner. 


His little interlocutory or introductory speeches | 


of different men were very deft and spicy, and 
added very much to the cheer of the meetiny. 
He was immensely fruitful, and was possessed of a 
mental constitution which phrenologists would 


| call largely developed in the perceptive facul- | 


ties. He was, therefore, a student and a collector 
of facts and of materials, and he had enough crea- 
tive force to shape them into very timely and very 
excellent form. He inclined very much more to 
geographical and historical than to philosophical 


| studies. He wasas a preacher instructive rather 
| than arousing. In the art of practical application,as | 


practiced by Drs. Taylor, Middleton and Edwards, 


| he was singularly deficient, but his sermons usual- 


ly contained a rare breadth of knowledge and 
afforded to bis hearers much more of matter for 
reflection afterward than is ordinarily to be found 
in pulpit discourses, 

He had a very pleasant address. His face will 
| be remembered, by all who knew him at ail inti- 
mately, as always and everywhere a radiant face. 
His eyes sparkled. His lips habitually carried a 
smile with them, and he laughed much; but even 
his laugh was not in the slightest degree a rollick- 
some laughter, but rather the laughter of a 
scholarly man. 

He was not a man of extraordinary physique, 
though of good health. The secret of his success 
in accomplishing so large an amount of diverse 


devoted certain hours of the week to his sermons; 
others to his literary and public labors; others to 
his parochial calling, which up to the last of his 
ministry he never neglected. As editor, he had a 
certain day and hour of the day devoted to the 
office, and rarely came after or went away before 
| the appointed time. His manuscript was always 
| clear and generally uncorrected. Our impression 
| is that both in his authorship and his sermon- 
| izing he never wrote with fury and never had 
occasion to correct with phlegm. As a scholar 
_broad, asa thinker clear, as a speaker perspic- 
uous and instructive, as a pastor sympathetic, asa 
publicist patriotic and philanthropic, while not 
pre-eminent above his contemporaries in any 
ove quality, in the combination and wise use of 
inany qualities he had few peers and perhaps no 
superiors. His memory will be preserved not 


| only in the Congregational churches but in the 


go back for a moment into the past and call from 
it the portrait of an nonored co-laborer in many | 


In social life Dr. Thompson was always over- | 


class of men who can repeat to others what they 


work was his systematic habit. He habitually | 


American Church, and his name honored not only 
in his native land but among the leaders of 
| thought in England, France and Germany. 








WHICH PASSETH KNOWLEDGE. 


— engaged in battle rarely know what they 
BS are fighting for. God’s issues are broader, 
deeper, larger than privates or officers understand, 
In 1860-64 we thought we were fighting for the 
| Union; we were fighting for liberty. Liberty we 
| have established; but union! It is doubtful 
| whether to-day, with solid South arrayed against 
solid North, we have much more real genuine 
union than when in 1861 the guns cf the Palmetto 
| State were thundering against the gates of Sumter. 
Luther thought he was fighting to reform the 
| Church of Rome. He was fighting to form a new 
Church not of Rome, though he knew it not; the 
Roman Church remains unreformed—proud in 
this, that it has never changed its form—while a 
!new church, or constellation of churches, out of 
which by and by perhaps a new church will grow 
by process of spiritual adhesion, is the real result 
of Luther’s Reformation, which was ecclesias- 
tically a Newformation. 

Underneath ali the present battle about creeds 
|there is an unrecognized battle; dimly per- 
| ceived by any of the combatants, or not per- 
| ceived at all. It is not a conflict between an- 
| tagonistic creeds, nor yet between creed and no 
creed; but rather a conflict out of which will 
come by and by a profounder sense of what the 
creed really is, what its uses are, and what its real 
relations to vital experience. Because the old- 
time doctrine of the Trinity is no longer unques- 
tioningly accepted, some men see a drift toward 
Unitarianism—with dread or delight as the case 
| may be. Because the old-time doctrine of future 
| penalty is brought to the moral measurements of 
mankind, others see a dnft toward Universalism. 
Yet, somehow, in spite of all this drifting, not the 
Unitarian nor the Universalist churches are rapid 
growers. The growthisin the other direction. If we 
| take the world at large,count the victories won on 

foreign fields, the development of Evangelical Prot- 
| estantism in France, the rapidly widening waves 
| of orthodox influence in India, the progress of 
Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen from deism to a vital 
Christianity, with all which it portends, we can see 
only a growth toward Evangelical faith, not from 
| it. And if, now and then, a Savage or a Jones 

leaves the Orthodox for the Unitarian ranks, it is 

no derogation to them to say that their places are 
| more than supplied by a Hepworth ora Lovering. 
| There is no drift toward Unitarianism, nor yet 
| toward Universalism. There is no drift from the 
| definite creed of Lyman Beecher to the possibly 
somewhat less definite creed of Channing. There 
is a drift, but it isin quite a different direction. 
There is a dissatisfaction with old creeds; deep, 
widespread, and likely to be deeper and wider; 
but there is no symptom of satisfaction with 
other creeds that are even less truly interpretative 
|of human experience than those of Augustine, 
| Luther, Calvin and Wesley. 

The real drift is not from one creed to another 
creed; nor from well-defined creeds to creeds of 
glittering generalities; nor yet from creeds to no 
creeds. The dissatisfaction is not with the state- 

'ments of Augustine, or Calvin, or Edwards, or 
Lyman Beecher; it is a profound dissatisfaction 
| with all statements that assume to do more than 
proximately interpret the soul’s uninterpretable 
| experiences. A common objection to creeds is 
| that they state too much; profounder is the ob- 
| jection that they state too little. The in -llect 
| has no plummet wherewith to sound the depth. of 
| spiritual experience, still less wherewith to meas- 
| ure the infinite depths of God. The true leaders 
of the present drift are not Priestly, Channing, 
| Parker and Weiss; they are Maurice, Erskine, 
| Macleod, Campbell, Robertson and Phillips Brooks, 
| They are not men who dissent from old creeds 
| that they may substitute new ones; but men who 
regard all creeds as only imperfect articulations 
of divine trath. 

There is no objection to exact definitions in 
theology so long as we recognize the truth that 
they are not exact. The orthodox formula of the 
Trinity—thbree persons in one God—is the clearest 
formula of Biblical teaching that subtle intellect 
has been able to devise; incomparably clearer and 
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more philosophical than Socinian or Arian for- 
mule; but it must be taken always with Calvin’s 
qualification, that the word ‘ person” does not 
truly mean person; that it stands for a truth 
which no word can utter. Even human person- 
ality cannot be defined, much less divine person- 
ality. No better definition of sin has ever been 
formulated than that of the Westminster Confes- 
sion: ‘‘Sin is any want of conformity unto or 
transgression of the law of God.” But the varied 
experiences of sin—that of Peter weeping bitter 
tears at the look of Christ; that of Judas hurry- 
ing from the Nemesis of his own conscience to the 
awful judgment bar of God; that of Richard shud- 
dering before the ghosts of his murdered victims— 
are not expressed by that coldly logical definition, 
cannot be expressed by any coldly logical defini- 
tion. 

Language itself breaks down in the vain at- 
tempt to define spiritual truths. It gropes after 
them in endless trope and metaphor. Creeds are 
like telescopes; they resolve some nebule into 
constellations, but for every one they resolve they 
bring a score of unresolvable consteilations into 
view. We believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God. We use a figure to express a truth dimly 
perceived, still more imperfectly uttered. We be- 
lieve in the inspiration of the Bible. Inspiration 
is breathing into; we do not believe that God 
puffed a breath of air upon either book or man; 
we use this subtlest of all physical phenomena to 
express symbolically the influence of the divine 
Spirit on the human spirit—an influence impalpa- 
ble, invisible, and transcending all definition. We 
believe that God forgives sins—remits them, blots 
them out, washes them away, pays them, removes 
them; all these are but figures, not one of which 
is literally true, nor all of which combined are 
adequate to express that profound sense of free- 
dom from the burden and disquiet and remorse of 
sin which the sense of forgiveness through the 
Lord Jesus Christ brings to the soul. Like babes 
whose thoughts are too great for their poor speech 
we mutter inarticulately, endeavoring to utter 
things too wonderful for us. 

There are men who appear to be quite content 
with the creeds of the Fathers; who suppose that 
every soul must be housed behind the bars of some 
creed—Calvinistic or Arminian, Orthodox or 
Liberal. Perhaps the creed means more to them; 
perhaps the vital experience means less; possibly 
they have never really compared the two. But 
they ought not to count as creed iconoclasts, nor 
as the disguised adherents of shallower creeds, 
those in the orthodox churches to whom all 
ereeds seem inadequate, and therefore inexact and 
inaccurate. On the other hand, those who find 
in their own experience a perpetual echo of Paul’s; 
those to whom the riches of God are unsearchable 
and who hope as long as they growin grace to 
grow in a knowledge of God and of God’s truth, 
such ought not to be impatient if, misunderstood 
like so many before them, they are supposed to 
deny the truth simply because they believe it with 
so profound a faith. 








NOTES. 


One of the oldest of the late Dr. Thompson's friends 
—Judge Charles A. Peabody—supplements in our col- 
umns this week the editorial recollections that we 
give of the deceased clergyman. Our readers, we are 
sure, will be interested in knowing under what pres- 
sure of literary work and physical suffering the “ Ber- 
liner” letters to the Cbristian Union were written. 
Mrs. Goodale in her sketch, ‘Golden Days,” gives us 
a not less poetic interpretation of the season than Mrs. 
Carpenter in her ‘“ Autumn Chanson.” Mr. A. D. F. 
Hamlin describes with pictorial effect an evening ser- 
vice in Westminster Abbey. Dr. Bacon continues his 
discussion of the proposed Confession of Faith. Elea- 
nor Kirk contributes one of her excellent stories, and 
Mr. Benjamin Vaughn Abbott tells our readers what 
kind of labor may legally be performed on Sunday. 
In the Home Department we begin the promised se- 
ries of articles by Miss Juliet Corson, the first being a 
resumé of the theory of dietetics. 


“The Union claims that . + any Man may summon his 
church to re-examine its creed whenever he passes under a 
shadow of doubt. The claim is absurd.’”—{The Presbyterian. 

Not exactly. The Christian Union claims that when- 
ever any church summons one of its teachers to an- 
swer for the truth of his teaching he may prove its 
truth by appeal to Scripture, and the church, if it 
be Protestant and Evangelical, cannot consistently 
shelter itself from such an appeal behind its creed, or 
refuse to re-examine its creed by the light of Script- 
ure. Is this absurd? It isa claim not original with 





the Christian Union. There was one Robinson, a 
somewhat famous man in church history, who la- 
mented the state of Protestant Churches in his time, 
that they could not or would not study the Word of 
God for further light, but stopped at Calvin. There 
was one Luther who, being cited before his church 
for teaching error, demanded that it re-examine its 
creed, declaring ‘I neither can nor dare retract un- 
less convinced by reason and Scripture.” There was 
one Calvin, who was not accustomed to mince his 
words, and who declared the “dependence of its 
(the Bible’s) authority on the judgment of the 
church an impious fiction.”” There were some learned 
divines that met in Westminster Abbey in the seven- 
teenth century, who have had some reputation among 
Protestant Christians for both piety and learning, 
who declared that “the infallible rule of inter- 
pretation of Scripture is the Scripture itself ;” and that 
‘in all controversies of religion the church is finally 
to appeal unto them.” Finally, there was one Jesus 
of Nazareth, whom the Christian Union regards as an 
authority in all matters of faith and practice, who, in 
his day, was regarded as a heretic; and who, being 
called to account by the theological doctors for disre- 
garding the creed and ritual of the church, repudiated 
the “‘ tradition of the eldera’’ with some warmth, ap- 
pealing from it to Scripture, and declaring that by 
substituting ecclesiastical rules and creeds for the 
Scripture, men did “reject the commandments of 
God,” ** teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
men.” The Christian Union stands now and always 
on the platform of the Westminster divines, and Rob- 
inson, and Calvin, and Luther, and Jesus Christ ;—on 
the right of every man accused of teaching false doc- 
trines to appeal to the Scripture, and be tried by the 
Scripture; and on the duty of every church which rec- 
ognizes the Scripture as the only final authority in 
matters of religious doctrine to test all teaching by the 
Scripture, and be always ready to defend its historic 
faith from Scripture, and abandon whatever in that 
faith it cannot so defend. 


The “ Canadian Independent” puts well and tersely 
the difference between the two systems of Congrega- 
tionalism, one of which certainly is English, though 
it remains to be seen whether the other is to be dis- 
tinetively American: 

“The difference between Mr. Hawes and others lies just 
here, that while he thinks that fellowship betwen churches 
isa duty, a necessity, something which ought to be, they be- 
lieve that that fellowship is a privilege, abenefit, something 
which may be. with advantage to those fellowsbiping. Our 
British brethren rather follow the latter idea, while our 
American brethren rather accept the former.” 

And again: 

“We want advice, and not semi-control.” 

The italics are those of the ‘‘ Canadian Independent,” 
but if the “Independent” did not put in that em- 
phasis we should have been inclined to do so. 


Some of our contemporaries are puzzled how to in- 
terpret the views of the Christian Union respecting 
the Sabbath question. If they wish to report us both 
briefly and correctly they may do it by printing the 
following sentence: The Christian Union believes 
that a divine law, of universal obligation, wrought 
into man’s nature long before it was propounded from 
Mount Sinai, requires every man to devote one day 
in seven to rest from his ordinary toil; a day to be 
made available for moral and spiritual culture, 
through worship and instruction; but that every age 
is left to determine for itself, and largely every indi- 
vidual for himself, the methods best adapted to secure 
these great ends. 


Some one—we suspect the Rev. A. F. Beard, chair- 
man for the meeting of the American Board at Syra- 
cuse next week—has shown rare executive genius in 
providing for the convenience of delegates. The 
letter of invitation and assignment comes accom- 
panied by a card, on the back of which is a notice 
respecting special arrangements for carriages and 
baggage—hack-men with blue ribbons and baggage- 
men with red ribbons will furnish their services to 
delegates at reduced rates—a circular, stating a re- 
duction in railway fares and tbe actual prices from 
the more important points of the country, and a map 
of the city whereon is marked distinctly the location 
of the church and of thejdelegate’s place of entertain- 
ment. The Republican Committee at Syracuse and 
the Democratic Committee at Saratoga might profit- 
ably have taken lessons from the committee of ar- 
rangements for the American Board meeting. 








The Children’s Aid Society has just closed its Sum- 
mer Home for poor children at Bath, Long Island, 
and the results of the season’s work are of the most 
satisfactory kind. Since the opening of the Home on 
the 7th day of June nearly three thousand children 
have been under its roof, sharing its hospitality and 
enjoying its pleasures. The majority remained a week 
and then made way for the throng that was always 
pressing for admissiou. The members of this large 
and constantly changing family were fed on pure 
milk, oat meal, fruit and other seasonable and nour- 
ishing food. Open-air amusements were so popular 
that no urging was needed to keep the children out 
of doors all through the long summer days. A per- 
fectly safe beach offered its immense resources to 
every new-comer, and the child who cannot dig 
the pure ore of happiness of a sea beach is 





ne 


yet to be found and classified. Once a day there was 
a universal bath, one sight of which would have re- 
paid the most ample donation to the Home. Gay 
parties rambled every day along the country roads, 
and came back laden with wild flowers—spoils that 
cost the locality nothing and were priceless treasures 
to eyes that had never looked upon such beauty be- 
fore. Health and happiness are magicians who work 
great changes in a marvelously short time. Children 
that came weak and exhausted, pale with confinement 
in foul atmospheres, went away at the end of a week 
browned beyond recognition and with every other 
evidence of vigor. And all this at a cost of Two Dol- 
lars per child! If there is any better investment than 
this we have yet to hear of it, and the Children’s Aid 
Society is recommended to all who are anxious to se- 
cure the largest possible returns from their money. 


The “ United Presbyterian” does us justice in telling 
its readers exactly what we said by quoting our own 
words: “ He only really aids in forming the Sabbath 
of the future who practices the Sabbath which he 
preaches, aud therefore preaches a Sabbath which he 
can practice.’”’ But it is mistaken in supposing that 
this is ‘‘ equivalent to saying that the average behav- 
ior of a community is to be the guide of aman who 
preaches the Gospel.’”’ It is equivalent to saying that 
it is worse than useless to preach one doctrine and 
practice another, to proclaim one kind of Sabbath law 
and live according to another. It is also equivalent 
to saying, Preach what is practicable; that is, what is 
practice-able; not what men do practice, but what 
they can practice, and what you yourself are at least 
prepared to practice. 





The Christian Union heartily seconds the suggestion 
of Dr. Leonard Bacon that the week of prayer be 
transferred from the first of January to the anniver- 
sary of our Lord’s crucifixion; in other words, to the 
last week of Lent. If Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians and other non-liturgical Christians are to have 
a week of prayer, why should they not take one of 
the weeks which from time immemorial have been 
observed as weeks of prayer by liturgical Christians ? 


“A Broad Churchman” writes to us, apropos of the 
new confession of faith in the Congregational denom- 
ination, to suggest that the Congregationalists take 
the old confession of faith—we suppose he means the 
Apostles’ Creed—and enter the Episcopal Church: 

“There was a very good faith, even before the old Saybrook 

confession was made. And then the one that Dr. Taylor 
labored upon so industriously to do nothing about was after 
a while laid away to be taken down after awhile, dusted, and 
then scrutinized by the learned men of the Council, and then 
put back. And yet, strange to say, there are three hundred 
and fifty millions of Christians in the world who have a faith 
good enough to live by and die by, and who have never 
heard of that choice faith so unreasonably laid aside by the 
“Great National Council,’ that met on “ Burial Hill.” Now 
I am a broad Churchman, and I am foolish enough to believe 
that if our Congregational! brethren would only be contented 
with the good old faith of Cranmer, and the old church they 
have been fighting for three hundred years and which has 
ceased to fight them, the millennial ascending of the Catho- 
lic Church of Christ would dawn on our dissevered Christian- 
ity. The Goddess of Truth, hewn in pieces at the reformation 
and her limbs scattered to the quarters of the earth, might 
again be gathered up and united; and her fair form again 
placed in the Spiritual Temple.” 
The difficulty about this proposition is that the Epis- 
copal Church declines to receive converts on the 
old faith of Cranmer. It bas added that of Laud and 
his immediate predecessors ; so that no Congregational 
minister can become “a broad Episcopal Churchman” 
without consenting to receive ordination from an Epis- 
copal bishop, and so practically recognizing the doc- 
trine of apostolical succession, which the best Biblical 
scholar of the English Church (Dean Alford) declares 
to be a fiction of which he finds no trace in the New 
Testament. 


The ‘‘New Jerusalem Messenger,’”’ commenting on 
an editorial in the Christian Union on the Trinity in 
Experience, commends that utterance as far asit goes, 
but wants some more definite theological explanation 
of the Trinity. ‘‘Can a Trinity,” it asks, ‘ which is 
not one in thought be the subject of any doctrinal ac- 
ceptance ?’ Well, we, too, could propound a philoso- 
phy of the Person of Christ and of the tri-une nature 
of God; but we should have no greater confidence 
in our own philosophy than in that which others have 
furnished. Weare content to accept ourselves and to 
recommend to others the great spiritual facts re 
vealed in the Bible—the Fatherhood of God, the Son- 
ship of Christ, the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and 
the unity of the Godhead—without either adopting 
any of the philosophical systems for their interpre- 
tation, or propounding any new system in lieu of 
the old. 


The readers of the Christian Union will feel a spe- 
cial sympathy for Dora and Elaine Goodale, the child 
poets of Mount Washington, and their mother in the 
terrible tragedy which has thrown such a shadow 
over their home. The grandfather, who lived at South 
Egremont, Mass., and was eighty-nine years of age, 
Was assaulted by tramps in his own barn, knocked 
senseless and robbed, and at this writing is not ex- 
pected to recover. The tramps are not to be found. 
Just now South Egremont would not be a favorable 
field for the National Liberal League to urge its plat- 
form of protection to the rights of tramps as free and 





and independent American citizens. 
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AN AUTUMN CHANSON. 
By MILLIE W. CARPENTER. 


tage high hill landscape of gold and green 
And crimson color is softly seen 
Through the hazy lights where the slopes stretch down 


To the leaf-fringed edge of the smoky town. 
The yellowing porch-vines bend and sway, 
The peacock struts in a lordly way 

Up and down through the drowsy day. 


The fruity gardens are dusk and sweet; 
Sheaves of lilies like white maids meet; 
The wild hop blossoms drift down the air: 
Yea, bind them, maiden, about your hair! 
Like you, they are fragile and fair to-day, 
But youth nor sweetness can last alway, 
So life shall be merry when best it may. 


In the leaf-strewn pathway the slim maid stands; 
Gold-dropping honey-combs drip in her hands; 

High over her fair head the ripe grapes hang ; 

While a note of the air he softly sang, 

As here in the flight of the dusk they stood, 

Flits light through her beautiful pensive mood 

With thoughts of the looks that like sweet words wooed. 


‘‘ Ah, well,” sighs the maiden, ‘the world is wide; 
Some strange dark beauty may well be his bride. 
But if in the far time to yet come I 
May reach in my love to his heart so high 
I should flush like this frost-flower ‘neath his kiss; 
And, though something of new life the time might miss, 
I should choose to be wooed in a scene like this.” 


Now comes an hour that is rarer still. 

The dusky sumachs gleam dark on the hill ; 

An evening languor is on the leaves; 

The swallows twitter along the eaves; 

The pigeons flutter from wall to wall. 

Hush! bend low to their musical call, 

While the peaches, red with their ripeness, fall. 


A thin rain comes with the chill, gray dawn; 
Flush and flavor from autumn seem gone; 

A cloud of mist drifts over the walks ; 

The dead leaves cling to the black flower-stalks; 
Low to the meadews the strayed birds fly ; 

The vines are beaten; the west winds sigh 

For the sun-sweet beauty that soon passed by. 


What will the winter bring for thee? 
Fireside dreaming and sleigh-ride glee; 
Song and laughter and lighted rooms; 
Low love-music and hot-house blooms; 
Pleasures sacred and sweet; but oh! 
The autumn flush and the autumn glow 
Will lie like a veil on the awful snow; 


Dream of orchard and wet wood lanes, 
Splendor of purple and red-gold stains, 
Rise in beautiful life between 
Low-hung picture and fireside screen. 
‘* Nay,”’ but the maiden sighs in her bliss, 
Flushed and fair in the fire’s warm kiss, 
‘* Never a scene so sweet as—this !” 








REMINISCENCES OF DR. THOMPSON. 
By THE Hon. CHARLES A. PEABODY. 


COMPLY with pleasure with your request, and 

narrate to your readers such incidents of my 
recent acquaintance with the late Rev. Dr. Thompson as 
my memory at the moment furnishes me. I knew Dr. 
Thompson for about twenty years. I was acquainted 
with him long before he left New York, quitting his 
ministry here to seek repose in Europe, where of late 
years I have frequently met him. I met him abroad, at 
Geneva, in the summer of 1874, where he was attend- 
ing a meeting of the Association for the reform and 
codification of the Law of Nations. Here I saw him 
frequently, and came to know a good deal of him 
and of his labors, his interests and his sympathies— 
not in regard to that subject alone on which his 
attention was then specially engaged, but to the vari- 
ous and numerous subjects which were constantly 
occupying his active mind. I met him socially, and 
saw much of him in his hours of leisure, being with 
him at entertainments and at seasons when the utmost 
freedom of feeling and expression was indulged by 
both. I afterwards met him on the occasion of a sim- 
ilar gathering at the Hague, and again spent more or 
less time for several days with him in intercourse. 

He had then no regular occupation, but was engaged 
in preparing a work on Egyptology, I believe, or the 
Hebrews in Egypt. We did not discuss his literary 
labors particularly, and though, as I learned, he was 
working most industriously, he was interrupted a 
great deal by his severe physical sufferings consequent 
upon the disease from which he had sought relief in 
change of country. In spite of this he was a great 
worker on behalf of numbers of philanthropic and 
benevolent enterprises, and also displayed great activ- 
ity in promoting the work of the association for the 
improvement of International Law to which I re- 
ferred. Some would think that this subject came 
hardly within the province of a clergyman’s work; 
but he spoke and wrote on the subject frequently and 
well. When ministers dabble with law they are not 





apt to earn for themselves the respect of the legal 
profession, but in this Dr. Thompson thoroughly 
succeeded. His mind was too broad in its scope and 
too high in its attitude of thought to be narrowed 
down to a rigid professional groove. He surveyed all 
subjects from the elevated standpoint of a philan- 
thropist and lover of mankind. - I do not think I am 
departing from propriety in saying that no man in the 
association was valued more for his labors. One of 
the last public acts of his life was the making a com- 
munication to the Evangelical Alliance at Basle, a 
paper of great clearness and force. 

I think that his American character and love of his 
native country were intensified by his residence abroad, 
and am confident that he knew more of America and 
American matters of the first importance than most men 
of similar habits and education resident in this country ; 
considering them, as he did, from a distant and ele- 
vated standpoint, and judging them comprehensively 
and in the interest of the public at large with a 
grasp of mind that took in all. He was at ease in 
the highest circles of the aristocracy, but his sympa- 
thies were with the masses of mankind. Whenever 
in the meetings of our association we wished to know 
the sentiments of the German Government—not of any 
one man or class, but of Germany as a nation— 
he could give them to us. He had access to the 
largest minds and to men in the highest places 
with the utmost freedom, as was shown by a report 
which he made to the meeting at the Hague. He had 
the most lively interest in America. I think, beyond 
all question, he was the representative man in Europe of 
both America and Americans. His influence, his rep- 
utation and intelligence were not at all limited to 
Germany, where he dwelt, but extended over the whole 
of Europe. He was almost as well known in Italy, 
France and Austria as he wasinGermany. In England 
he certainly was, and there he was continually called 
upon to give his ideas upon those matters with which 
his busy brain was occupied. 

Although by nature a publicist as much perhaps as 
a theologian he had no ambition for public life. He 
loved the comparative quiet and the absolute inde- 
pendence of his life too much. When last spring he 
was proposed for the German mission by the Amer- 
ican press he at once wrote to his friends here insist- 
ing that his name be not presented. Among his last 
letters to me was this one, which gives such a picture 
of the man’s character that I venture to give it in full: 


BERLIN, 24 Feb., 1879. t 
Schineberger Ufer, 28. 
My Dear Judge Peabody : 

Your kind note, with that of Mr. Roberts, came while I was 
absent in London on the business of our International Code 
Association. I am now just recovering from an illness which 
has delayed all my correspondence. 

Iam most grateful to you, to Mr. Roberts and to the many 
friends who have volunteered their influence to secure my 
appointment to the Berlin Mission, and I trust I shall not 
seem indifferent to your generous wishes when I inform you 
tbat under no circumstances would I accept such a position. 
My health peremptorily forbids me to attempt any constant 
and obligatory service; and my personal influence in affairs 
is far too important to be sacrificed to the routine of official 
life. My life is devoted to principles; such an office is bur- 
dened with petty details suitable rather for a clerk. Only 
last Saturday ‘an Ambassador here said to me, “ How I do 
envy you your position! I am shut up to the details of my 
office, and have to learn to;hold my tongue. You are free to 
come and go, to speak and write, and we all read yhat you 
say.”” You would think me vain should I repeat many other 
things of the same ‘sort,from public} men of different coun- 
tries. 

I am disposed always to a very moderate estimate of my 
own influence, ‘but whatever there is of it is personal, and I 
should not be willing to relinquish this forthe post of diplo- 
matic silence. Such an office could add neither dignity nor 
influence to compensate for the loss of individual activity in 
public and philanthropic affairs. 

I have literary work on hand which will usefully and hon- 
orably occupy the brief remainder of my life; and I assure 
you thatI value the friendship and esteem of such men as 
yourself above any title or station whatever. 

I hope you will be in Londonin August with a large depu- 
tation. Our Association may then be fairly adopted by En- 
glish “ society.” Very sincerely yours, 

Jos. P. THOMPSON. 

I saw Dr. Thompson at Berlin, at the Kaiserhof, 
last summer, on my way to Russia in July; I met 
him with the Rev. Dr. Peabody, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, an old friend of his, and had a long con- 
versation with him, as I usually did whenever it 
was my good fortune to meet him. He suffered from 
a nervous affection of his head—some defect, I be- 
lieve, in the circulation in the brain—which impaired 
his health and imperilled his life. He always con- 
sidered himself in danger, and had no confidence i 
the continuance of his life; but he did not allow this 
to cast a shadow over him, and he was ever as ready to 
join in a joyous conversation as any man, though fully 
conscious of the danger that any moment might be 
his last. After complaining of the intense suffering 
he underwent, the increased frequency of these attacks, 
and the precariousness of his life, he spoke of his 
present position and prospects, looking cheerfully to 
the future and hopefully upon the works in which he 
had engaged, but which he did not believe he would 





live to see advanced to the completion he desired. At 
this meeting at the Kaiserhof he spoke to me with 
much feeling about the condition of Americans resid- 
ing abroad in various parts of the continent for pur- 
poses of education and self-improvement. Among 
others, he mentioned the name of Mrs. De Land as 
that of a lady of decided talent, great promise, and 
moral worth, and described her as making an heroic 
attempt by educating herself as a singer to acquire 
the means of supporting and elevating her family. 
That lady seemed to be one of a numerous class of 
literary beneficiaries who, as strangers in a foreign 
land, needed and received from the open hands and 
sympathizing hearts of himself and his wife the aid 
and encouragement so much required by them, and he 
asked permission, as Mrs. De Land would soon return 
to the United States to embark in her profession, to in- 
troduce her to me. 

I assented to the introduction, and when she came 
to this country she brought to me a letter of introdue- 
tion from him, when I expressed my readiness to 
serve her in any way in my power. I understand she 
is engaged and meets with great approbation in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity in this city. I am certain 
it is well deserved. 

The extent and variety of Dr. Thompson’s acquire- 
ments were extraordinary. I was astonished at his 
knowledge of music displayed incidentally in conver- 
sation, and his attainments in art and belles-lettres 
were equally extensive. I do not think there is a work 
of fiction written in the French, German or Italian 
languages during the last quarter of a century, worthy 
a man’s reading at all, that he was not acquainted 
with. He was uncommonly social and genial, and a 
thorough man of the time. 

I also met him at Frankfort last summer in connec- 
tion with the International Association for the reform 
of the Law of Nations, in which he took an active part. 
His productions were of the very best character, and 
among jurists were held in high esteem. When jhe 
left me at Frankfort, near the end of August, he did 
so in company with Professor Birkbeck, of London, to 
take a trip through the Hartz Mountains, Mrs. Thomp- 
son being in Switzerland, and was in a most cheerful 
and happy frame of mind, rejoiced to obtain so agree- 
able a companion for a pleasing and profitable excur- 
sion. He was a man of vigorous mind, remarkable 
intellectual attainments, of warm, sympathetic nature, 
and of a peculiarly pure and elevated moral tone; an 
earnest philanthropist and a faithful Christian. His 
death will be mourned not only by his friends and ad- 
mirers in America, but by thousands of others scattered 
over the various countries of Europe. 








GOLDEN DAYS. 
By Mrs. D. H. R. Goopa.s. 


HOEVER has lived among mountains and stud- 

ied their beauty with something of the sweet, 
slow wisdom of love has learned to delight specially in 
the hour of the evening lights. Then the long shafts 
of glory from the low-lying sun, the strongly accented 
shadows, the wondrous atmospherical effects in the 
upper air, all the ethereal color and tender grace of 
the evanescent loveliness of cloud-land, unite to make 
anew world of the familiar landscape. And through 
all its dreamy peace we feel the silent suggestion of 
that swift change, that inevitable on-flow of mysteri- 
ous forces, which we know as Life. 

What the sunset hour is to the day the September 
days are to the year. 

It is the time of harvest-home, innumerable fields 
have ripened, innumerable orchards have grown from 
blossomed beauty to perfect fruit; work is almost 
over, and now come the golden days of serene repose. 

The hills and the valleys are touched with a bloom 
as rare as that which lies uponthe grape. The golden 
corn, ripe in its rustling sheaths, and blue jays that 
make there their noisy feasts; the dusky olive stooks 
of buckwheat amid its crimson stubble; the broad 
pastures, with their russet shimmer of feathery grasses, 
and the meek flocks feeding patiently; all melt into 
the soft autumnal haze. 

Already the hillsides show here and there a glaring 
torch of orange-scarlet to remind us of the coming glory- 
death; the gentians are as pure and solemn in the 
shady wood-glades as is a midnight sky; the golden 
rod and asters make palace pomp by all the quiet 
ways; and tangled bitter-sweet and black frost-grapes 
interlace and embower the thicket. 

Summer haunts us still; if not in actual presence, 
yet with the sudden emptiness of her vanished room, 
with the odor of her garments; but autumn is in the 
air—autumn, with the sadness of all that we have lost, 
with the sting of all that we have missed. 

Last night I sat late at my window. All the house- 
hold was asleep. The mignonette sent up its heavy 
odor, and the pale moonlight flickering through the 
waying boughs before the window wrought its charm 
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upon me. ‘Summer is gone,” I said; and the crickets 
shrilled their mournful cry incessantly, piping over 
and over again, ‘‘Summer is gone, summer is gone.” 
I felt the insidious chill of the autumnal air; sadly I 
repeated to myself, ‘‘ Yes, summer is gone.” : 

Then passed before me the eager hopes, the confident 
designs of the spring-time! The ghosts of dreams that 
should have been deeds, the wraiths of visions that 
should have been fixed in deathless forms appeared 
and disappeared, each pale in silent reproach. 

Sore and heavy was my heart; my soul was mute; 
when, sudden and loud from the nearest thicket, 
‘* Whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will,” 
rapid, passionate, with all the fervid mystery of the 
early summer, came the thrilling chant of that strange 
hermit. ‘‘Summer is never gone,” he sang to me; the 
seasons change, the year revolves, but endless life, and 
man, its most complex form, is ever at beginning. 

And though we gather up our vacation gleanings in a 
scanty sheaf, and find little save some haunting gleams 
of beauty revealed, some days that hang in their own 
light pictured forever, some cruel-kind hints from 
Nature—who caresses all the outward sense but leaves 
in the deeper heart a lasting sting of purposeful desire 
—yet we go back to our round of work conscious of 
endless beginning of better things before. 

Better things before, to be won in the doing; but 
behind rest the sweet vacation days 

SET IN AMBER. 


As 'mid full-foliaged green appears 
One flaming bough, Fall’s vivid mark, 
So down the shadowy backward years 
Whose pathway wavers, glimmering dark, 
From point to point gleams out afar 
A golden day, all sun-illumed— 
One perfect day, when earth but wore 
The colors that our hearts assumed ! 


Sxy Farm, September, 1879. 








CONFESSIONS OF FAITH, AND WHAT 
THEY ARE FOR. 
By Lronarp Bacon, D.D. 


CHRISTIAN isa believer. As a believer, he be- 
lieves something, and certainly should be able 
and willing to tell what he believes. His telling what 
he believes is the confession or profession of his faith. 
If it be said that Christian faith—justifying faith— 
saving faith—is essentially trust, a believing in God, a 
believing in or on Christ, a believing in the Spirit of 
promise, and not merely a belief of certain propositions 
about God and the way of salvation, I also most heartily 
say the same thing. But whosoever cometh to God, or 
believeth in Him,must believe certain propositions about 
God—such as that He is, and that He is the rewarder 
of them who diligently seek Him. No man can believe 
on or in Christ without believing something about 
Christ, or without saying within himself, I know that 
he is able to keep that which I have committed to him. 
‘*What think ye of Christ?” is a question which may 
be reasonably put to all who ask to be recognized as 
believers in Christ, and the answer which a man gives 
to that question is the confession of his faith. 
Therefore it is that in a Congregational church (I say 
nothing here of churches not Congregational) some 
confession or profession of faith is required of every 
candidate for admission to its fellowship. The candi- 
date is required to say, in one way or another, some- 
thing more than merely “I believe in Christ;” the 
Church needs to know, and has a right to know, his 
answer to the question, ‘‘ What think ye of Christ?” 
He is admitted to communion if his answer to that 
question shows that he has some acquaintance with 
the gospel and does not altogether misunderstand who 
and what Christ is. Sohe is received ‘‘ on profession,” 
i.e., on a satisfactory profession of his faith. 
* It matters little in what words his confession of faith 
is made if the substance of it is satisfactory evidence 
of his being a Christian believer. He may be ‘‘ weak 
in the faith;” he may need much instruction in the 
system of Christian doctrine; he may stumble at the 
statement that God, ‘‘ for his own glory,” has ordained 
from eternity whatever comes to pass, or at some other 
statement of doctrine; he may have a whimsical con- 
science, over-scrupulous about meats or drinks; but 
the Church is nevertheless bound to receive him, unless 
it finds that he intends or is likely to raise ‘‘ doubtful 
disputations,” and will therefore be dangerous to its 
peace and spiritual prosperity. [Rom. xiv., 1.] In the 
beginning of New England every church member, at 
his admission, made his profession of faith in his own 
words—sometimes elaborately written, like John 
Davenport’s confession at New Haven, and sometimes 
unwritten, ike John Cotton’s at Boston. The usage 
now in the Congregational churches of England, as I 
understand it, is substantially the same. But in this 
Country the confession of faith whieh a believer makes 
at his entrance into the Church has gradually becomea 
prescribed and liturgical form to which every member at 
his admission gives his assent before the congregation. 
Each Congregational church has its own Confession of 





Faith, which it uses at the admission of members re- 
ceived ‘‘ on profession.” 

Sometimes a Church finds itself embarrassed by the 
stringency and supposed immutability of such a for- 
mula or confession. A candidate for admission stum- 
bles at some proposition or perhaps at a single phrase 
intheformula. There is (we will suppose) no doubt 
as to his Christian character, no doubt as to his hearty 
acceptance of those great doctrines which the Church re- 
gards as essential; and his reluctance to profess his faith 
infwords which, as he understands them, do not fairly 
express it may be even an additional proof of his godly 
sincerity. But the Church says, (or some of its mem- 
bers say), ‘‘ What shall we do with our Confession of 
Faith? We must not set that aside for the sake of 
admitting this brother to our communion.” 

It was with evident reference to such cases that the 
Boston Platform of 1865, in its chapter on Confessions 
of Faith, lays down the following proposition : 

“Every church is to judge for itself whether the form of 
words offered or adopted as a confession of faith, by any who 
desire admission to its holy communion, is a satisfactory 
profession of faith in Christ and his Gospel.” 

A distinction is indicated between a form of words 
offered and a form of words adopted. If the candidate 
for admission to communion can ‘‘ adopt” as his own 
the form of words in which others have made profes- 
sion of their faith, and which is commonly used in 
that church, let him do so. If for any reason he pre- 
fers to ‘‘ offer’ a different form it is his right to do so. 
In either case the church is to judge for itself whether, 
all things considered, his profession of faith in Christ 
and in the Gospel is sufficient. 

But ought not the church to have its own confession 
of faith? The Platform is explicit on that point. It 
says: 

“Every church desiring to share in the fellowship of the 
churches should make some adequate declaration of its 
fidelity to the doctrine which is according to godliness. It is 
therefore fit that every church set forth,in the form of a 
confession or catechism, the system of truth which it receives 
as the faith once delivered to the saints, which its pastors 
and teachers maintain by their ministry and in which it 
trains its children.” 

On this principle it is that when a church is to be 
gathered those who unite in the undertaking take 
pains to agree in a confession of their faith. Such a 
confession ordinarily exhibits, and reasonably, some- 
thing more definite than a mere acceptance of the 
Christian religion without saying what the Christian 
religion is. It gives in outline something like a sys- 
tem of Christian truth; and when the new church asks 
of its neighbor churches the right hand of fellowship 
it offers that confession of faith as evidence of what 
sort of a church it is likely to be. A church making 
no confession of faith, either formal or informal, would 
have no right to share in the fellowship of the churches 
—just as an individual who makes no satisfactory pro- 
fession of his faith in Christ and the Gospel would 
have no right to a share in the fellowship of believers. 

If a church has no faith in particular, if its funda- 
mental idea is that Christianity is nothing more than a 
gushing sentimentalism, or that men are to be saved 
not ‘‘ through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of 
the truth” so much as by their own Christian endeavor 
— if it has no basis of a common belief in certain re- 
vealed truths, but holds that a man with no belief may 
be a disciple and a good enough church member if he 
will take an active part (as the phrase is) in church 
work—let it abstain from the endeavor to set forth a 
confession of faith. So ifan individual thinks he can 
be a Christian without being a believer, or thinks he can 
be a believer without believing anything in particular, 
let him abstain from offering or adopting any form of 
words as the confession of his faith. He has no faith 
that is worth confessing; and, I will add, the faith that 
is not worth confessing is not worth having. 

The confession of faith, or doctrinal platform, put 
forth by a church is one thing; and the confession of 
faith on which a convert from the world is received to 
membership in the church may be another thing. An 
individual member may dissent from the majority on one 
point of doctrine or another, without forfeiting his 
membership or bringing any shadow of doubt upon his 
character as a disciple of Christ. For example, the 
church, as a whole, may steadfastly hold that the in- 
fant children of believers are fit subjects of Christian 
baptism, and may include that doctrine in the confes- 
sion of faith which it puts forth for the information of 
neighbor churches and of the public, and yet may re- 
tain in its membership, or admit to membership on 
profession, a Christian who cannot assent to that doc- 
trine. There is no good reason why a Pedo-baptist 
church should excommunicate, or refuse to receive, an 
open-communion Baptist. Therefore there is good 
reason why that church should not put into the litur- 
gical confession of faith, which it uses in the reception 
of new members, any profession of belief in the doc- 
trine of infant baptism, though there is equally good 
reason for its giving notice to its neighbor churches 
and to the surrounding community that, as a body, it 
holds that doctrine and practices accordingly. 





Besides these two sorts of confession of faith, and 
distinct from both, is the confession which may justly 
be required of a pastor or evangelist at his ordination. 
Concerning such a confession, as distinguished from 
the simple profession of faith in Christ, the Boston 
platform says: 

“* When a council is assembled for the ordination or recog- 
nition of a pastor, or for the ordination of a missionary or 
other minister at large, the candidate for ordination or rec- 
ognition may reasonably be required to make a more ample 
declaration of his religious belief, holding forth to the 
church and the council, not only his personal faith in the 
Saviour of sinners, but also his doctrinal soundness as a 
preacher of the wcrd. Such confession of faith should be in 
words deliberately and accurately chosen, and the council 
must judge whether the confession is sound and sufficient.” 

The distinction is evident. Every true disciple of 
Christ, though weak in the faith, should be received as 
a brother in the church, provided he does not come for 


‘doubtful disputations. But not every disciple—not 


every sincere and undoubted disciple—is fit to be 
set over the flock as its ‘pastor and teacher, or to 
be sent forth as an approved preacher of the gospel. 
No man should receive the right haud of fellowship as 
a minister of the word simply because he is a faithful 
(i. e., believing) man; he must be ‘ able to teach others 
also ’—able, not merely in the sense of general culture 
and information, but able in the sense of ability to ex- 
pound the oracles of God, and to maintain and defend 
the great truths of the revelation of God in Christ. 
Therefore, the confession of his faith before the or- 
daining council should be a frank and full exhibition 
of his theological system. 

The Congregationalist doctrine concerning confes- 
sions of faith recognizes yet another sort of confes- 
sion. Our Boston platform says: 

“ Any assembly of elders or messengers representing a body 
of churches, local or national, is competent to testify in the 
form of a confession what system of doctrines is received and 
maintained in the churches which it represents. Orany body 
of Christian men, being called thereto in the province of 
God, may frame and publish, as the confession of their faith, 
a declaration of the truths which they receive as revealed 
from God by his word and Spirit. Such confessions of faith 
have often been useful for the refutation of injunous re- 
proaches, or for the confirmation of the truth.”’ 

Only a careless reader will fail to observe that im all 
this there is no suggestion of a standard by which or- 
thodoxy is to be measured or tested. A representative 
assembly is ‘‘competent to testify’—and can only 
testify—*‘ what system of doctrines is received and 
maintained in the churches which it represents ’—not 
what shall be or must be, but what is. The early 
synods (so called) which gave their testimony to the 
Westminster and Savoy Confessions could only testify 
that such was in their day the doctrinal system of the 
New England churches. In the nature of things they 
could not foresee what would be—and in the essential 
nature of Congregationalism they could not ordain 
what should be—the doctrinal system of those churches 
in the nineteenth century. So any body of Christian 
men—for example, the Publishing Committee of the 
Tract Society, or the Professors at Oberlin—may find 
themselves called to frame and publish a declaration 
or confession of their own faith. All such confessions, 
whether proceeding from representative assemblies or 
from bodies having no ecclesiastical character, are 
simply testimony to matters of fact, and all their use- 
fulness ‘‘for the refutation of injurious reproaches or 
for the confirmation of the truth” depends on nothing 
else. 

What use then is there in confessions of faith? It 
seems to be held in some quarters that they are for the 
purpose of distinguishing one denomination from an- 
other—the Methodists (for example) from the Presby- 
terians; or, in other words, that they serve as lines of 
demarcation and division in the true catholic church of 
Christ. But the Platform teaches otherwise. Its doc- 
trine is: 

“The right use of confessions of faith is not for separation 
and mutual exclusion among Christians, but rather for mu- 
tual information and confidence, and the manifestation of 
unity.” 

A confession of faith which must be solemnly 
adopted on pain of exclusion from ‘our church,” 
or on pain of exclusion from the ministry in ‘ our de- 
nomination,” is essentially divisive and sectarian if it 
includes any statement of doctrines about which in- 
telligent and earnest men, confessedly evangelical, 
hold opposite opinions. For example, if the standards 
of the Presbyterian Church are designed to exclude 
Mr. Alcott from the ministry in that church, though 
Mr. Alcott is heartily acknowledged to be an eminently 
able and faithful minister of the gospel, and is com- 
mended as such to any evangelical body which can re- 
ceive him, then most manifestly the Presbyterian 
Church is and intends to be a sect, and its confession 
of faith exists for the purpose of ‘‘ separation and mu- 
tual exclusion among Christians.” This may be the 
Presbyterian theory concerning confessions of faith 
and the legitimate use of them, but it is not the Con- 
gregational theory. 

What then? Does the Congregational theory main- 
tain that every confession of faith must be, like a tract 
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of the American Tract Society, ‘calculated to receive 
the approbation of all Evangelical Christians”? By 
no means. The Platform says, in effect, Make as many 
confessions of faith as you please; make them as often 
as you please; introduce into them whatever testi- 
monies you please on points of controversy, but do not 
use them as instruments ‘‘for separation and mutual 
exclusion ” among those who acknowledge each other 
as Evangelical Christians. Let your confession be the 
confession of your own faith, and let others confess 
their faith in their own way. When they hear or read 
your confession they can judge whether your doctrine 
is according to the truth of the gospel, and when you 
hear or read theirs you can judge concerning them. 

The difference between a prescribed and imposed 
confession on the one hand and a free confession on 
the other may be at least as important, in the long run, 
as the difference between free prayer in public worship 
and forms of prayer prescribed and imposed by 
authority. 








AN EVENING IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 
By A. D. F. HaMLin. 


fe evening in question was one Sunday in last 

July. It had been announced that Canon Farrar 
was to preach in the nave at 7 p.m. and I had been in- 
formed that the music on that occasion would be a less 
important feature than usual in these Sunday evening 
services. But anxious as I was to hear the author of 
the ‘‘ Life of Christ,” and knowing from experience the 
danger of delay, I started early, reaching the Abbey 
about ten minutes past six. The long nave was already 
half full, and people were streaming in by hundreds. It 
was interesting to look around on the faces of the ever- 
increasing throng. Of course the vast majority were 
those of English men and wom:n of all classes and 
ranks, clergymen, merchants, lawyers, farmers from 
the country, laborers from the city, all so quiet and so 
patient in their waiting. The hum of voices that one 
so often hears in a church or hall before the opening 
of service seemed quite wanting here. Whether or 
not this silence, broken only by the tread of the in- 
pouring crowd, was due to respect for the house of 
God, or only to the fact that the audience were mostly 
strangers to each other, it was a very pleasing thing. 
Now and then, in the features, the step or the dress of 
some stranger as he walked up the narrow aisle be- 
tween the seats, I could recognize a fellow-countryman, 
for London was at that time full of Americans. 

As time passed, and the nave and aisles about me be- 
came so crowded that my attention was no longer dis- 
tracted or attracted by passing new-comers, my eyes 
wandered over the extent of the old Abbey church, 
I had seen it many a time before, but it seemed 
to have some new beauty for me at every visit. The 
gas had by this time been lit in the nave—not in the 
choir, which was closed, as the choir-boys chanted at 
the east end of the nave—but as yet it burned pale and 
yellow, for a few rays of the evening sun streamed 
through the clerestory windows and lit up the high 
vault and arches with a golden tracery. But the side 
aisles were fast sinking into the gloom, and so was the 
distant choir beyond the screen; and white marble 
monuments on the walls around me, with their weep- 
ing cherubs and their angels, and pagan gods and 
demi-gods, and stone clouds and waves, were losing 
their absurd ugliness and becoming weird and ghost- 
like in the dusk. Then the service began, and the 
opening passages intoned and the sweet ‘‘ Amen” that 
followed awoke me from my half reverie and reminded 
me of the worship that I had come to take part in. 

Without attempting to describe every detail of the 
service, I must pause to remark that the chanting of 
the Te Deum and the singing of the Psalm to music 
from Mozart’s famed ‘‘ Twelfth Mass” seemed less 
earthly and more beautiful than anything I had ever 
heard before in any place of worship. The midnight 
mass in St. Eustache at Paris, which I attended last 
Christmas eve, may have been more artistic, musically, 
but it was in a dead tongue, and highly theatrical in 
many ways. Here hundreds joined with the choir both 
in chant and song, making a service of the whole peo- 
ple and not of a few prelates in robes. I must confess, 
however, that I did not enjoy the reading of the Lessons 
by Dean Stanley. To make one’s self understood 
through the whole extent of the Abbey nave is no easy 
thing; it requires good vocal organs, a clear enuncia- 
tion, and somewhat slow utterance. The Dean pos- 
sesses the latter, but his voice and enunciation are not 
adapted to the place; and from my seat, about half 
way down the nave, I found the greatest difficulty in 
catching even the substance of the passages read. 

Such was not the case, however, with Canon Farrar’s 
sermon, which was delivered with clear, full voice and 
great distinctness. The general subject of the dis- 
course was man’s fear of death and the grave; but it 
disappointed me. It was elegant in rhetoric, and 
sometimes really eloquent, but it seemed to me some- 





what labored—not the simple, earnest outpouring of 


the mind and heart that I had looked for. It made 
upon my mind a less lasting impression than almost 
any of the sermons I heard in England during my five 
weeks’ stay. This may have been, and very probably 
was, due, however, to something in myself or to ex- 
travagant expectations called up by the fame of the 
preacher. 

The sermon was followed by the customary exercises 
of the evening service, closing with the Hallelujah 
Chorus. I had heard that most majestic of Handel’s 
choruses many times before, sung by the fresh, sweet 
voices of hundreds of school-children or poured forth 
grandly by a great throng of well-trained singers, and 
its every strain was familiar to me. But as I heard it 
in Westminster Abbey it seemed to take on a new 
grandeur and meaning. And what more appropriate 
place could be chosen in which to sing it? ‘‘For the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth” came pealing from 
that choir in white, accompanied by the superb organ 
amid the shadows behind the rood-screen; while 
around us were silent yet speaking memorials of those 
by whom He had executed many of his vast designs 
among this great nation. ‘ King of kings and Lord of 
lords’—and the stone effigies of kings and lords of 
the realm, long since dead and buried, by their marble 
silence gave assent. The sun had long since set, and 
the higher parts of the church were wrapped in a 
gloom that was both grand and mysterious, and through 
which could just be discerned the molded ribs of the 
vault, in weird contrast to the bright light that fell 
from the low range of gas-jets on the densely packed 
audience below. Up in those mysterious heights the 
triumphant music rolled until it seemed not to come 
from two-score voices at one end of the nave but to 
fill the whole length and breadth and height of the edi- 
fice. ‘‘*And He shall reign forever and ever.” Four 
centuries and more this church has been standing firm 
and unshaken; but when it shall have crumbled to 
dust He shall still be reigning. Hallelujah! 

Before the echo of this glorious music had died 
away, the sound of the final benediction fell on the ear, 
—calm and sweet; that simple and yet sublime invoca- 
tion of the grace, love, and communion and fellowship 
of the Triune Godhead. Then succeeded a few moments 
of reverent silence as the worshipers bowed their 
heads each for his own private prayer for a blessing on 
these services. And then, as the multitude stirred and 
moved to retire, there burst from that wonderful 
organ, hidden away in the darkness of the unillumi- 
nated choir, a splendid peal of harmony, strong and 
sweet and full. Following the example of many hun- 
dreds about me, I sat down to listen. I never heard 
such playing. It was not showy, like the musical fire- 
works one so often hears in the closing voluntary. It 
was majestic playing, full of feeling and of enthusiasm 
—the triumph and reverence of the Hallelujah Chorus. 
Now and then, to some grand harmony with the full 
organ succeeded a soft sweet melody on the Vox 
Humana, that made me feel sure the boys in white were 
once more singing. But the boys in white had doffed 
their robes and disappeared. 

Meanwhile the gas was being extinguished jet by 
jet, beginning from the east end. One could see the 
darkness creeping along the lofty vaults and ghostly 
monuments, just behind the departing throng. Arch 
after arch sank into the darkness and mystery of the 
night, while the organ continued its song. It seemed 
as if the choir away in the distance were full of music, 
that surged over the screen in great billows and rolled 
along from end to end of the church. As the last jet 
was turned off, the last chord sounded from the organ 
with an unearthly crash, and silence and night settled 
over the arches and columns, the dead kings and poets 
and prelates; and the last lingering group of worship- 
ers stepped out into the glare and noise of the London 
streets. 








“A COURSE OF PINCH.” 


By ELEANOR KIRK. 


ASIL LARNED had just aired his skepticism, and 
fatigued with his own eloquence had thrown 
himself at full length on the library lounge, and 
was now caressing his handsome moustache with an 
air of having settled the. affairs of the universe to his 
entire satisfaction. His comparion, an old gentleman 
of seventy, who had listened in silent astonishment to 
his grandson’s language, finally opened his mouth and 
remarked very slowly, but with unusual expression, 
‘¢ Basil, you’re an ass!” 
The young man thus scathingly apostrophized turned 
his head and laughingly surveyed his elderly relative. 
‘“‘That is just what you are,” the old gentleman 
continued, ‘‘and there is but one thing I can think cf 
that might possibly put an end to your braying and turn 
you out a man; and that is a course of pinch.” 
‘“*A course of what, sir?” inquired his grandson, 
with as much appearance of surprise as his lazy atti- 





tude would admit of. 





‘*4 course of pinch,’ replied Mr. Larned. ‘You 
have had your courses of mathematics, and rhetoric, 
and logic, and French, and German, and goodness 
knows what not, and yet you are as unsatisfactory a 
dog as ever disgraced the name of Larned. Now I 
think if you could have a good course of pinch you 
might get to be something decent.” 

‘“*You mean by that, sir,” said Basil, still laughing, 
‘*that it would be a good thing for me if I could sud- 
denly be made poor, and have to sweep floors or black 
boots for the rest of my education. Is that it, grand- 
father?” 

‘*If you had to wear shabby clothes, my boy,” the old 
gentleman replied, ‘‘and couldn’t afford to buy postage 
stamps to send letters to half the girls in creation, and 
had no chink to pay for bouquets and trumpery pres- 
ents, and no time to make a splurge over what you 
are pleased to call your skepticism ”—and now grand- 
father’s nose was elevated to an unusual angle—‘‘I do 
really think there might be a chance for you. Now 
you study just enough to keep your place in your classes 
at college, and not enough to do you any good when 
you leave it. I presume you have the reputation of 
being a good fellow, Basil, but I consider you the 
biggest simpleton of my acquaintance.” 

Basil’s laugh was one of genuine amusement. It was 
very funny to hear the old gentleman discourse of the 
follies of youth—forgetting all his own, of course! And 
Basil wondered, as he laughed, what particular kind of 
“sprouts” his grandfather had once taken a ‘‘course” of. 

‘‘Anybody would think, grandfather,” he said, 
‘*that you were a model young man. I don’t suppose 
you ever wrote letters to young ladies. Oh, no! cer- 
tainly not!” 

A flash of annoyance overspread the old man’s face, 
as he replied: ‘‘I never wrote but one letter to a girl 
in my life, and that was the document in which I asked 
your grandmother to be my wife; and I never made 
any young lady a present till I gave your grandmother 
the ring which told of our engagement. Another bit of 
stupidity and conceit I was never guilty of either, 
my boy, and that was to endeavor to put a premium 
on my intellectual stock by talking about my skepti- 
cism in relation to spiritual affairs. If I had had any I 
assure youl should not have been proud of it. You 
have read a few scientific books, and have learned to 
ring the changes on protoplasm, and a few similar 
words which really mean no more to you than to me. 
A course of pinch would squeeze that nonsense out of 
you, my boy. Another thing, Basil. In my time the 
parents who allowed their daughters to receive presents 
from gentlemen they were not engaged to would have 
been very severely, and I think justly, criticised. Your 
father allowed me to look at your list of expenditures 
the other day, and the turquoises, pearls, lockets, 
chains, reticules, bracelets,rings, etc., etc., etc., fur- 
nish a formidable array of proof against the matrons of 
the country, whatever may be said of the lack of dis- 
cretion and womanliness of the daughter.” 

‘* Well, I declare, grandfather,” said Basil, rising, 
evidently more astonished than he had been in a long 
time, ‘‘ you haven’t left mea leg to stand on. If I 
have any good points I wish you would mention one 
or more, that I may not leave you without carrying 
away some character with me.” 

‘* Have no fears,” said his grandfather, with a smile. 
‘Your conceit will comfort you, my boy. The fact 
is, your good points are so emphasized by your self- 
esteem that there is no need for me to spend time 
enumerating them.” 

The very next day Basil went back to college. For 
an hour or two after leaving his grandfather he didn’t 
feel quite at ease with himself. His amour propre had 
been wounded, but the hurt soon passed off, and Basil 
could almost laugh at the remembrance of the old 
fogy’s sermon. When he unpacked his trunk the first 
glance at a cameo set, bought at Tiffany’s for the 
young lady who had beaten at a rowing match, and a 
thirty-dollar fan for another young lady whom he had 
allowed to philopene him, with various other trinkets 
for possible emergencies, did not produce in our young 
hero the usual feeling of satisfaction. For a moment 
he realized that such trifles as these, combined with 
certain high-toned and Epicurean dissipations, made 
up the sum total of his earthly desires. For his stud- 
ies as studies he cared little or nothing. For his 
studies as giving him a place among the cultured and 
refined he cared a great deal. Basil Larned was gen- 
erous to prodigality, and good-natured to the verge of 
profligacy, and as thoughtless in regard to any occupa- 
tion or usefulness in the future as the professional 
tramp as to what particular hay-loft shall have the 
honor of couching his lazy body when night comes on. 
A course of pinch, if it were to come right away, 
might save him; but it is only in novels that fathers 
lose their property for the particular purpose of giv- 
ing their sons a chance to make something of them- 
selves, and only in fiction, too, that fortunes are sent 
to those who really deserve them. 

Several days passed, and all the students had re- 
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turned to college with the exception of one senior. 
No word had been received by the Faculty, and the 
young man’s continued absence became at last a sub- 
ject of general conversation. Gilbert Hazen was the 
first in his class and a young man who always minded 
his own business, and who, from first to last, had never 
been involved in any of the numerous college scrapes. 
He did not belong to Basil’s set of convivial spirits, 
and they rarely met except when Basil sought him 
for a theological tilt, as he called it, and at such times 
was always pleasantly entertained. 

One morning Basil received a letter from his father 
informing him that he had decided to take one-half the 
spending money which he for the last three years had 
allowed his son, to help educate a poor relative. This 
letter Basil knew had been inspired by his grandfather, 
who was anxious to put his course of pinch into active 
operation, and the young man’s anger knew no bounds. 
He walked the floor and said hard things of all his rel- 
atives, and poor grandfather was abused worst of all. 
Then he wrote several stormy letters, all of which he 
destroyed, and, too excited to attend his recitation, 
rushed out of the house in hope of cooling off a little 
so that he might compose the right kind of a letter to 
his father. It was October, and the earth was arrayed 
in her loveliest garb. Basil was honestly fond of na- 
ture, and almost before he was aware the evil mood 
had passed away. He would still have a hundred dol- 
lars a month to do what he pleased with, he told him- 
self, and by being ‘‘ awfully economical” he might pull 
through. 

A couple of miles from the college Basil came upon 
Gilbert Hazen trudging sturdily across the fields. He 
was very pale, and looked as if he was just recovering 
from a serious illness. 

‘“*How are you, Hazen?” said Basil, more heartily 
than he knew. ‘Been sick?” 

Gilbert nodded his head. 

“They'll all be glad to see you!” said Basil. 
‘‘ There’s been no end of fuss made about your staying 
away.” 

‘And Iam not going back to stay now,” said Gil- 
bert. ‘I only want to see the President a few mo- 
ments.” 

‘‘Not going back to stay!” repeated Basil in con- 
sternation. 

“No,” replied his companion, ‘‘ my father has lost 
all his money, and I have got to go to work.” 

«* Jericho!’ exclaimed Basil. ‘‘ Then you, who don’t 
need it, have gut to have a course of pinch, and I who 
do am only cut down to half rations. Well, if that 
isn’t r u double f, ruff! 

‘“*A course of pinch is a good name for it.’’ said Gil- 
bert with a smile. 

‘* And where’s your theology coming out, old fellow?” 
inquired Basil with so much interest that his compan- 
ion was surprised. 

‘* Perhaps the Lord has thought best to rebuke my 
conceit in supposing myself fit to preach his word,” 
said the young man gravely. ‘At any rate, until he 
shows me a way I shall be obliged to walk in another 
direction.” 

‘*Well now, Hazen,” said Basil eagerly, ‘‘tell me 
one thing: Do you think it a fair shake after you have 
tried so hard to learn and do the square thing?” 

“Tt is avery great disappointment, Larned, and I 
haven’t quite known how to bear it, but I honestly be- 
lieve it is all right,” said Gilbert, trying to smile. 
“* Out of this ‘ light affliction’ will come the best things ; 
that is, if I do my part.” 

**Well, you’re a brick anyway,” responded Basil 
heartily, ‘and I’d give a small farm to settle down on 
such a foundation as yours. I’ve been in hot water 
ever since I got back to college. My grandfather gave 
me a stunner before I started and I haven’t felt quite 
like the same fellow since. To be called within the 
short space of half an hour a prig, an ass, a simpleton, 
and a ninny-hammer don’t tend to increase a young 
man’s self-esteem. What do you think, Hazen?” 

‘“* Your grandfather must be a plain-spoken old gen- 
tleman, I should think,” said Gilbert, in a non-commit- 
tal manner. 

“Yes, and as good as gold,” said Basil. ‘Ive 
got to give him a piece of my mind, though, when 
I go back, for he has worked on my paternal to 
such an extent that I’m cut down half, as I told 
you before. I tell you, twenty-five dollars a week 
spending money seems like a homeopathic dose, after 
getting used to twice as much.” 

‘* And yet, Larned, half of that sum each weck, with 
the money that my father paid in advance last term, 
would put me through my college course, and do all 
the rest beside.” 

** You are crazy !’’ exclaimed Basil. 

**Oh, no,” replied Gilbert. ‘‘I have done little else 
than reckon it up for the past two weeks.” 

For the first time in his life Basil Larned knew what 
it was to be honestly and overwhelmingly convicted of 
sin. He had spent fitty dollars a week in prodigal liv- 
ing—for ‘‘sundries,” as he called these absurd ex- 





penses—while a quarter of that sum would suffice to 
give a deserving young man the advantages he so 
longed for. Why had his father allowed him to be so 
extravagant? he asked himself; and then his thought 
traveled over to his room, where, in a private drawer, 
reposed several jewels in their beds of downy pink. 
The seed planted by his grandfather had certainly been 
sprouting, for so far he had not even been able to send 
the cameo set to the lady who had won the rowing 
match. 

There was silence between these young men for sev- 
eral minutes, and then Basil said, in a tone which told 
how fast his heart was beating, ‘‘ My grandfather said 
that all I needed to make a man of me was a course of 
pinch. I shall probably never have any to speak of 
myself; and Hazen, there’s one thing sure, if you 
care a fig what becomes of me you will let me share 
yours.” 

‘““What do you mean?” inquired Gilbert, flushing 
scarlet. 

*¢ Just this, old fellow. I haven’t had any room-mate 
yet, and if you really want to turn out a minister you 
shall have me to preach to till you get a larger audi- 
ence. I’m considerable more than half converted now. 
For heaven’s sake don’t say no, if you care what be- 
comes of a fellow.” 

** And you want to divide your spending money with 
me?” asked Gilbert, in trembling tones. 

“Yes, sirf’ said Basil. ‘‘ And you’ll never, not 
when you are settled over the wickedest church in 
creation, or ministering to the spiritual wants of the 
vilest heathen, have such a chance of doing good as 
you have at the present writing. Shake hands now, 
and call it square, Hazen.” 

The young man extended his hand, but not a word 
could he speak. He knew that all his companion had 
said was true, and that no man would probably have a 
better field to commence work upon. Surely the 
Lord had opened a way, and what a way! So in 
silence they walked into college together, and up stairs 
to Basil’s room. A few moments after Basil wrote the 
following letter to his grandfather : 

Dear Grandfather : 

** It was considerable of a job you put up on me, but I’m aw- 
fully giad you didn’t get father to divide two hundred by any 
larger number. If you had, your course of pinch wouldn’t 
bave worked worth acent. Asitis, it will suffice one fellow for 
the rest of his education, and another fellow for caramels and 
postage stamps. [n conclusion, dear grandfather, let me say 
there are some articles of jewelry in my possession which I 
would like to have you dispose of for cash, which will be care- 
fully expended for both fe'lows, by 

“ Your affectionate BASIL.” 

Four years after the above happenings Gilbert Hazen 
was settled over a flourishing church. Basil chose a 
mercantile business, and from that day to this has been 
the minister’s staunchest friend. 

‘“*What straightened me out,” said Basil on a recent 
occasion, ‘* was another fellow’s ‘ Course of Pinch.’ ” 








LABOR ON SUNDAY. 
By A MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK Bar. 


*]*HE opinion of courts as to what may lawfully be 

done on Sunday is by no means a -trustworthy 
guide to what is right. But it is worth considering. 
Courts do not undertake to say what moral duty dic- 
tates, but what the laws prescribe or forbid. Now, as 
these laws are distinct, and many of them quite differ- 
ent, in the various States, it has naturally come to pass 
that the decisions differ; the same kind of business 
may be lawful in one town and unlawful in the town 
adjoining for the reason that a State boundary line 
runs between the two. But these distinctions are in 
details. However the laws are phrased and whatever 
particular things they may forbid there is pretty gen- 
eral agreement in this principle: to forbid ordinary 
business and labor except works of necessity or char- 
ity. Probably few persons have practical difficulty in 
deciding what may be done by way of charity. But 
there has been much doubt and perplexity over ‘‘ works 
of necessity.” Necessary is a very vague word. 

One view in which the judges have agreed is that the 
law does not mean that work must be “absolutely 
necessary,” as the phrase is. The necessity meant is 
a relative one. Scarcely anything is absolutely neces- 
sary to be done, iu the strictest sense. Says one judge: 
“Tf nothing but absolute necessity was intended it 
would, in general, be unlawful to prepare a meal on 
the Sabbath; becauSe it might without difficulty be 
previously prepared, or most people might safely 
enough fast for twenty-four hours. To supply gas-light 
would be equally unlgwful, for people might use can- 
dles previously provided, or might retire to bed at 
twilight.” Other judges have discussed this topic in 
many ways. The gist of what they say may be stated 
thus: The law contemplates that the community has a 
general need that all should rest on Sunday; most of 
the affairs and doings of week-day life are less impor- 
tant than this need of a rest-day; but some few are 
superior. To keep the body physically sustained by 
food; to provide facilities for worship during some 





hours of the day, and for restful mental occupation 
during others; to nurse and heal the sick; to provide 
prompt burial of the dead—these and some other ob- 
jects are superior to the need of general repose. Nec- 
essary work includes all that is indispensable to be 
done on Sunday in order to secure attainment of what- 
ever is more important to the community than its day 
of rest. Where the complaint was that a servant girl 
rode to her employer’s house Sunday morning to cook 
the breakfast, and that a coachman harnessed the 
horses and drove the family to church, the judges said 
that the work was lawful. 

Another view adopted is that the law does not mean 
a personal necessity, but one arising out of the nature 
of the thing to be accomplished and the need of the 
community for it. That one is very poor and in great 
need of wages is not the kind of necessity that allows 
him to labor. There was a man in Arkansas who had 
a small wheat-patch, but was too poor to own a cradle 
needed fur gathering it. He worked for neighboring 
farmers through the week in cradling their wheat, on 
Saturday night borrowed a cradle, and on Sunday cut 
his crop. The decision was that his being poor made 
no difference; there is no general necessity that wheat 
shall be reaped on Sunday, therefore no one may do it. 
There was a shoemaker in Massachusetts who could 
not quit his work in the shop on week days without 
throwing the other hands out of work, for they needed 
what he produced; so his garden got in a sad weedy 
condition. At last he got two days off, Friday and 
Saturday, and hoed all that ke could, working by moon- 
light till late Saturday night. But he did not get 
quite through; and yet he must go back to the shop 
on Monday morning.. So he hoed the last few hills on 
Sunday. He argued that this was necessary work; 
but the judges said that was not the right kind of 
necessity. 

Another view widely established is that the Sunday 
law against work is not designed to prevent or destroy 
any lawful vocations altogether. Therefore if the 
nature of a business or a process is such that it does not 
admit of a cessation once a week, whatever must needs 
be done on Sunday to keep it going is necessary. 
Examples are, the work of seamen on a voyage, the 
duties of a policeman or watchman, the prosecution 
of a manufacture which cannot be completed in six 
days or stopped and resumed. An Indiana brewer 
escaped a fine upon this ground. He proved that the 
process of malting barley was such that it required 
ten days, and any neglect during that time to turn it 
three or four times a day would spoil it. The court 
said that he might go into his brewery on Sunday and 
turn the barley enough to preserve it. Probably the 
maple-sap cases rest on this ground. There have been 
two instances, one in Vermont and one in Indiana, 
where farmers who went out to their maple trees to 
bring in the sap have been prosecuted. They said 
that the sap would not stop running, and the nature 
of the business did not allow providing buckets large 
enough to hold what would flow ina day and two 
nights. The judges said that going to empty the 
buckets might be called necessary. A man conscien- 
tious about obeying the fourth commandment would 
very likely submit to the expense of buying large 
buckets or to the loss of what ran over from small 
ones. But the courts are agreed that they have 
nothing to do with a person’s obeying the command- 
ment; that is a question for his own conscience; the 
judicial duty as to Sunday work consists only in re- 
stricting it to what the nature of vocations more im- 
portant than rest, or which cannot be suspended, 
requires. 

With respect to all those business matters which 
depend upon the course and events of nature courts 
act on the common sense principle that whatever can, 
by good judgment and forethought, be anticipated or 
postponed cannot be deemed necessary ; but exigencies 
which cannot be foreseen, such as storms, shipwrecks, 
conflagrations and the like, create a necessity. There 
was in Massachusetts a paper mill the machinery of 
which became clogged in consequence of sand accu- 
mulating in the ‘‘ wheelpit.” To stop the wheel on a 
week day would throw the hands out of work; soa 
man volunteered to dig out the pit on Sunday. While 
he was doing this the engineer carelessly started the 
wheel, and the digger was hurt. He sued the mill 
company for damages; to which they answered that he 
himself was to blame; he had no business to be clean- 
ing out the wheel-pit on Sunday. Such work could 
be done on a week day. And the judges so decided. 
At Scituate, in the same State, there is a beach where, 
years ago, the tide would wash up a kind of sea weed 
which was valuable to farmers for manuring lands. As 
the ebbing tide would wash it away again some of 
them went on Sunday to gather it, and were prevented. 
The judge said the case was a knotty one; if a vessel 
were wrecked upon the beach, to work in saving the 
cargo would be lawful; but the fact that the fish in the 
bay were unusually abundant some Sunday would not 
justify casting the nets. How it would be if a whale 
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were stranded was, he said, a puzzle. On the whole, 
he thought the farmers were justified in saving their 
kelp. There are an indefinite variety of these in- 
stances, and many diverse decisions. Sometimes the 
same question is decided in opposite ways: as, the 
question whether cargo may be put on board ship on 
Sunday when the river is about to freeze, so that if the 
work is delayed navigation may close and prevent the 
voyage. 

Upon the whole no one need, or can, object to the 
general rule of the Sunday laws against business and 
labor—there are some statutes which forbid particular 
vocations by name; these are another matter—who 
does not object to the general feeling in the community 
that a weekly rest-day is needed and useful. What- 
ever must be done on Sunday to prosecute a business 
or attain objects which the community at large need 
more than the rest-day is necessary work, and allow- 
able under the administration of the law as it is con- 
ducted throughout the country at large. The person 
who is asked to labor in opening the church for worship ; 
in selling medicines; in cooking meals; in preparing 
Monday morning’s paper; in selling dry goods and 
groceries; in serving drinks over a bar; may form a 
good judgment whether the work proposed is lawful 
by determining whether the ultimate object of the task 
is more valuable or less to the community than the 
regularity and quiet of the day of rest. 








Peeture-Room Calk.” 


Y 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





COMMUNION BETWEEN HEAVEN AND 
EARTH. 
| THINK there is one single breath breathed out of 
the New Testament that has in it more than all 
the philosophy of the world beside, and that is this— 
** Asleep in Jesus.” 

One of the most striking discoveries in archeological 
research is that of the catacombs. The early Christians, 
you know, were driven, as it were, under ground, into 
the catacombs, which were for the burial of the dead. 
They fled there from persecution. The lives of hun- 
dreds and thousands of Christians were in this kind of 
entombment. And this is one of the most interesting 
passages of history that belongs to humanity. 

Now, those Christians were in a worse condition 
than if they had been expatriated. They were driven 
out of their own country without being driven into 
any other where they could adjust themselves to the 
customs and pursuits of the people, and make a new 
home. They were cut off from all the avocations of 
life which generally furnish men their pleasures. They 
were exiled. They were hunted. They were perse- 
cuted. Parents saw their children destroyed. Hus- 
bands and wives were parted by violence. They were 
compelled to live under ground. As the result of their 
wrongs and sufferings they wasted away. And inspite 
of all this they worked on the walls of these prisons, 
in their rude way, symbols of their faith and their 
hope. There is not to be found in all the catacombs 
one solitary emblem that represents death in an un- 
lovely light. Every single scratch that they made to 
signify dying had in it hope, and faith, and cheer. 

Such was the spirit of the primitive Christians. 
They looked upon death as the breaking of the morn- 
ing after along night. It was to them the coming of 
the bridegroom for the wedding of the soul. In refer- 
ence to the going out of life, which men make such an 
ado about generally, and about which their friends 
hold such sorrowful language, the most poetic and the 
most beautiful language is employed in the primitive 
Church. And their thought of heaven was of ‘‘ Mount 
Zion,” of the “heavenly Jerusalem,” of ‘‘ the general 
assembly and the church of the first-born,” and of 
‘‘spirits of the just made perfect.” Heaven to them 
was a congregation that had been silently gathered 
from the best men that had lived on the earth through 
the ages. It was the garnering of the world’s ripest 
grain and fruit, and its preservation. Their belief was 
that when a man died he did not go down to blackness 
and darkness; that he did not go to dirt; that he did 
not go into the chambers of the sepulcher; that he did 
not go into the maw of the fell destroyer; that he 
did not go to that which is represented by a grinning 
skull, or to that whieh heathen symbolism paints. 
And it is true that when a man dies he goes up; he 
goes to beauty, to youth, to joy, to companionship and 
to life. By looking at life here we cannot tell what 
life is really, in its full scope and extent, in the world 
beyond. More than that, we do not know what treas- 
ure the heavenly host has forus. We are yet in the 
battlefield and working here below. 

In the Anglican books of service and worship, in the 
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Roman, in the Eastern, I suppose in those of all the 
Churches, much emphasis is put upon the communion 
of the saints. It is a thought that either never en- 
tered or has almost died out of our sort of service and 
our sort of worship; but there is a truth in it so full 
and so rich that I think we cheat ourselves by leaving 
it out. I do not believe that when saints are with- 
drawn from the body and go into a higher spiritual 
condition they forget. I do not believe that the affec- 
tion of heaven is such that when persons go there their 
affection for those that they walked with and loved on 
earth is diminished. It is a mistake to suppose that 
our sympathy for those who are around about us in 
the flesh ceases when we rise to power and glory in 
the sphere above. The keynote of our thought of 
heaven is Christ, and Christ interpreted to us as One 
having such sympathy for weakness and want that he 
gave himself, his very life, for them—that he gave 
everything as an expression of his yearning and com. 
passion for those that needed succor and help. 

Now, if the thought of heaven moves in lines of in- 
spiration from this central point, what a power of 
sympathy, of remembrance, of love and of drawing 
there is in the heavenly host toward those that are yet 
left behind on earth. I can well imagine that while a 
mother has a tender thought for all the children in the 
neighborhood she has no such thought for them as she 
has for her own children. So, while the heavenly host 
may have sympathy for struggling humanity at large, 
I can conceive that those of one communion will be 
more especially drawn toward that communion when 
they have passed on to the heavenly life. I can con- 
ceive that those who have gone up out of the commun- 
ion of any particular church may have a feeling for 
and memory of that communion more than for any 
other; not excluding any other, but having its chief 
and its sweetest sympathy for that particular one. 

If so, how large a portion have we in the upper 
realm! How great is the invisible church that broods 
this visible church! How much sympathy there is on 
the part of those who have passed on for those that 
yet linger here, and are tried, and tempted, and buf- 
fetted, and burdened, but never forsaken, in this mor- 
tal conflict that we still wage! 

When, therefore, one and another of our brethren go, 
from month to month, from year to year, and join the 
great purified company above, more silver cords are let 
down and attached to this church; more channels of 
influence are opened through which are poured out 
precious thoughts of grace upon the brethren that are 
left behind: and the drawing of these ties ought to be 
such as that every one of us should be sensitive to 
them. 

Sometimes when I have been in trouble I have had a 
certain elation of mind, a sudden surcease, almost, of 
anxiety and care, from no cause that I could explain or 
understand; and it has been borne in on me, ‘* My peo- 
ple are praying for me; and this is the reason that I 
have this uplift: I am borne up on the wings of invisi- 
ble spirits.” 

I think such a church as this may well have a like 
feeling—namely, that they are not forgotten; that they 
are thought of; that they are loved; that they are 
longed for; and that they are influenced. 

And what are the methods by which the he. venly 
host let down upon us their secret influence no man 
can imagine; this is a question which belongs to a 
realm of psychology that is yet beyond any exploration ; 
but the fact itself is full of hope and comfort; and it 
adds sacredness to the church on earth to think that, 
notwithstanding its imperfection, it is the ward, as it 
were, of angels in the heavenly host that have gone up 
from among us, and have become the guardians of 
those who are left behind. 

In the Scriptures we read that we are engraved on 
the palm of God’s hand. He bears us about as one 
bears the miniature of a dearfriend, or an absent child, 
carrying it perpetually, and occasionally looking at it. 
And by the ministry of nature, of all earthly things, not 
only, but by the influence of sanctified spirits, we are 
being prepared, severally, for ascension and for final 
glory. 








Inquiring | Friends. 


—Will you please tell me thraqugh the Christian Union 
where I can get the best colored map of Asia Minor, and the 
price? I wish one adapted to the Sunday-School lessons for 
the next four months, and I would like one large enough to 
be seen distinctly by a class of ten. In case I find it too ex- 
pensive, where can I find ten smafi colored maps of Asia Minor 
and what the price? Do you know of any reliable map of 
the entire Scripture World? What is the best map for illus- 
trating the International Sunday-school Lessons of the first 
six months of 1880? J.L. 

DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

Address H. H. Lloyd & Co., 154 Nassau St., who is an ex- 
tensive map publisher and has made the publication of 
Scripture wall maps something of a specialty. The best 
non-colored map of Palestine can be obtained of the 
American Tract Society. With little pains, however, one 
may paint maps and pictures for one’s self. The following 





suggestions may be of service to any one who desires to 
experiment in this branch of art: Procure an atlas contain- 
ing a good map of the country required to be illustrated 
and a piece of glass as large as the map: cover one side of 
the glass with gum-water. When dry, divide it into 
squares of half an inch each with a soft lead pencil. Lay 
this on the map, gummed side up, and trace on it with 
black paint the chief outlines, indicating just what you 
want to reproduce on your cartoon and no more. Don’t 
crowd in the cities, and if a river changes its course a bit 
or a mountain chain is broken it doesn’t much matter. 
Now take a piece of sheeting of the size you desire your 
map to be, dip it in water, and then tack it, tightly 
stretched, to a frame or to a blank wall. Mix some whiting 
with a little very weak glue and a thought of molasses, and 
give your canvas a light coating with a painter’s spatula. 
This will render it stiff, and yet flexible enough to roll ap 
easily without cracking, and is the ground for your paint- 
ing. Whilst this is drying, provide yourself witha few 
brushes, large and small, and some “distemper” colors at 
the paint shop. You will require very few; a couple of 
dollars will equip you for the work, and a maul-stick to 
rest your wrist upon you can readily extemporize. If 
white muslin be used instead of unbleached the priming 
may be dispensed with. 

Your canvas dry and tightly braced by the process of 
shrinking on its frame, next take a pointed piece of char- 
coal and divide the sheeting into as many squares as are 
on your map. If your map is six inches by four and your 
sheeting six feet by four, the size of the squares on the lat- 
ter will be six inches. Trace these lines lightly. They are 
not desired to be permanent. Amongst your colors you 
will probably find lake, Prussian blue, chrome yellow, 
gamboge, ochre, burnt sienna, light red, vermilion, French 
blue and lampblack. Keep your glue-pot by you, hot, and 
when you want to use a color place it on something to 
serve as a palette; moisten with the glue. Now take a 
small brush, and with the lake trace the outlines ef the 
map on the canvas from the outline on the glass. In this 
the use of the squares will enable the neophyte in distem- 
per to effect a tolerably accurate reproduction of the 
general features of the original. Observe, all the colors will 
dry several shades lighter than they appear when wet. 
The outline secured and dry, flick away the charcoal 
squares with a duster, and admire the success of the first 
stage of your work; after which promptly and boldly color 
the geographical divisions, beginning at the left-hand top 
corner and working the color well into the “ priming,” 
taking care to brush up drops which trickle down before 
they invade compartments of other color. Work the color 
in as if you were cleaning a stove. Allow this to dry, and 
then letter with black varnish color and a camel-hair pen- 
cil. Your map is then complete except as regards a strip 
of wood at top and bottom, which youcan tack on. Should 
you attempt landscapes, or other objects, bear always in 
mind that black is in almost every tint of the landscape, 
The sky is a mixture of French blue and lampblack. The 
crude colors can rarely be employed unmixed; experiment 
and reference to any manual of water-color painting will 
instruct you how to successfully blend your colors, and if 
you have not ‘‘Chevreul on Contrasts” the use in proximity 
of gay pigments must depend upon your individual taste. 

Mr. W. H. Miller, a well-known London Sunday-school 
superintendent, has a little panorama of the Nile painted 
in this way, which he exhibits occasionally for the benefit 
of Ragged Schools. It all packs into a box about six feet 
long and a foot square, and has served as the germ of many 
similar productions used to illustrate lectures in provincial 
villages where gas is unknown, and the oxyhydrogen light 
very properly regarded as a dangerous nuisance. For 
Sunday-school purposes, however, we prefer detached car- 
toons. 

—What one book recently published contains in popular 
form the very most of the results of explorations in Pales- 
tine? And the same of Assyria and other old monarchies. Is 
anything more convenient and less expensive than Rawlin- 
son’s ** Ancient Monarchies”’? J.R.M. 

We know nothing better than Ritter’s.‘ Sacred Geog- 
raphy,” of which an edition edited by Dr. Gage, of Hart- 
ford, was published within a few years; albeit some dis- 
coveries have been made since its publication. For Assyria 
and the other old monarchies we know’ nothing better 
than Rawlinson. 

—Please explain Phil. iii,, 12, 13, 14: “Not as though I 
had already attained, either were already perfect; but I fol- 
low after, if that I may apprehend that for which also I am 
apprehended of Christ Jesus,’’ T. H. McG. { 

YORK, Pa. 

Paul, in the passage from which these words are taken, 
is describing his own experience. He counts himself to 
have been taken hold of by Christ, as a child is taken hold 
of by a teacher, for a specific purpose; namely, that he 
may be made Christ-like in character, a son of God as 
Christ was the son of God, therefore an heir of God—that 
is, of God’s character—and so a joint heir of Christ. (Rom. 
viii., 16,17); a perfect man according to the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ (Eph. iv., 13). But he 
says that Christ has not yet accomplished this work in 
him; he is begun but not completed, not perfected ; he is 
like a temple of which the foundations have been laid and 
the walls are going up, but the architect’s ideal can only 
be dimly discerned. And, dimly discerning Christ’s ideal, 
Paul follows after, working with Christ with incredible 
ardor, that he may himself lay hold of, realize in his own 
life, that ideal of character to perfect which in him Christ 
first laid hold upon him. 

—We are indebted to a reader for the information that 
the address of Prof. Howe, editor of Howe’s Half Hour 
System of Grammar, is given in one of his works, dated 
1874, as ‘Prof. D. P. Howe, of the Union College, Boston, 
Mass.’’ 
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Religious Fetvs. 


The St. Louis Baptist Association and the Rev. Dr. W. W. 
Boyd.—The action of the Second Baptist Church of St. 
Louis in holding a union service with a Jewish congrega- 
tion was noted in these columns some time since. The dis- 
cussion which followed among the Baptist Churches has 
apparently reached a definite conclusion. After a discus- 
sion of several days’ duration the St. Louis Baptist Associa- 
tion has withdrawn fellowship from the Rev. Dr. Boyd and 
the Second Baptist Church, of which he is pastor. The 
charges are heterodoxy and irregularity in practice, and 
they were sustained by a vote of 27 to 17. The specifica- 
tions declare that Dr. Boyd believes, and has taught and 
preached, that all men will ultimately be saved; that sects 
are ordained of God, and needful to the varied views of 
mankind; that a Jew may be saved without believing in 
Jesus; that close communion is only an inference drawn 
from one passage in the Scriptures; that the Baptist de- 
nomination is too rigid in its views of communion; that 
baptism is not a prerequisite to communion, only an order- 
ly precedent, and that a man has a right to picture his 
God according to his needs, and has a right to go to his 
God in any manner he chooses. The Second Baptist 
Church, never having demanded of Dr. Boyd an explana- 
tion of such language, or repudiated such teachings, is, 
therefore, heterodox in principle. The irregularity in the 
practice of said church is specified to have been the holding 
of a joint service with the Jewish Congregation of Rabbi 
Sonneschein, whose temple they were occupying after their 
own church building was burned, and in Dr. Boyd’s having 
ona certain occasion invited Dr. Elliott, a Unitarian min- 
ister, to partake of the Lord’s Supper, which invitation was 
accepted. 





Practical Reforms at the Evangelical Alliance.—The 
report on Religious Liberty, prepared by the late Dr. 
Thompson and presented at the recent meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in his absence, created an intense feeling 
on the subject of religious tyranny under the Austrian em- 
pire, which took definite shape in the appointment of a com- 
mittee to wait upon the Emperor of Austria and bring the 
facts to his personal knowledge. It is believed that he is 
ignorant of the outrages that have been perpetrated under 
the forms of law. The Austrian Constitution grants re- 
ligious liberty, but the regulations respecting meetings and 
churches are so numerous and exacting that they practi- 
cally make the law an instrument of oppression. Appeals 
to local authorities have been made without effect, but it 
is hoped that the Emperor may be induced to interfere on 
behalf of the persecuted Protestants among his subjects. 
The Alliance was also greatly stirred by the statements re- 
garding the infamous opium trade and its evil influence on 
the mission work in China. Prof. Christlieb took the lead 
in the discussion on this subject, and the following resolu- 
tion was adopted unanimously, the whole assembly rising 
to make more emphatic their condemnation of this im- 
moral traffic: ‘‘The assembly holds that the interest of 
Christianity itself urgently demands that there should bea 
change in the policy hitherto pursued by the English 
Government in regard to the opium trade, and commis- 
sions its officers to lay this resolution before the Secretary 
of State for India.” 





Congress for the Observance of the Lord’s Day.—The In- 
ternational Congress for the Observance of the Lord’s Day 
held its second Conference at Berne, Switzerland, Sept. 
9th. A large number of foreign delegates were in attend- 
ance. On the evening of the 8th a reception was held at 
the Hotel des Boulangers, the only formal exercise being 
an address of welcome by Pastor Bernard, of Berne. The 
next morning there was a prayer-meeting in the chapel of 
the Cathedral, and later in the forenoon the Conference 
assembled in the Eglise du St. Esprit and was opened by 
M. Alexandre Lombard, who delivered an address on 
Sunday Observance. The Rev. E. Deluz, Secretary of the 
Congress, read a sketch of the Association and its methods 
of work. Speeches were made by a number of clergymen 
of different nationalities and various plans of work were 
presented and discussed. With a view to the collection of 
facts on the subject it was suggested that eight towns 
should be taken in each of the leading countries, four where 
the Sunday rest was observed and four where it was not, 
and statistics relating to health, crime, morality, etc., 
gathered from each town. 





Andover Theological Seminary.— Andover Theological 
Seminary opens its year with between ninety and one 
hundred students, the middle class as usual being some- 
what the largest. A, Bronson Alcott and Joseph Cook 
conducted a conversational meeting Monday evening, 
September 21st, in the Chapel church, which was crowded. 
Questions anonymously presented by the audience were 
discussed freely. Mr. Alcott stated that the philosophy 
taught last summer at the Concord School was Christian 
theism, adding that any philosophy which does not accept 
prayer as its basis he should say must be false. He be- 
lieves Mr. Emerson a Christian theist. The special pre- 
paratory year has been discontinued on account of the 
resignation of Professor John L. Taylor. 





The Young Men’s Christian Associations of the United 
States now number 854. Of these, 56 have buildings of 
their own, valued at $1,924,770. Building funds to the 
amount of $234,182 have been collected by 42 associations, 
and will be expended hereafter upon associational build- 
ings. The value of property of all kinds belonging to the 
associations amounts to $2,295,600. Reading-rooms are 
supported by 340 associations, and 468 -xpend $316,240 an- 
nually for current expenses. 





GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—Mr. Beecher will preach in Plymouth pulpit next Sunday. 

—The corner-stone of a new German Lutheran Church was 
laid at Flatlands, near Canarsie Village, Long Island, Sept. 21, 

—The twelfth annual convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of New Jersey will be held at Morris- 
town, October 9-12. 

—The sixth annual Church Congress of the Episcopal 
Church will be held at Albany, Oct. 21-24. A very interesting 
list of subjects will be discussed. . 

—A special service on the occasion of the departure of the 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Boone as missionaries to China was held 
at Grace Church, in this city, Sept. 10. 

—The Rev. Samuel Scoville, of Norwich, N. Y., will com- 
mence his work as pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Stamford, Conn., on the third Sunday of October. 

—The Rev. Robert Collyer preached his first sermon as pas- 
tor of the Church of the Messiah, in this city, yesterday 
morning. The building was crowded in every part. 

—The ordination of Prof. E. P. Coe as one of the pastors of 
the Collegiate Church in this city will take place on the 
evening of October 3d. The Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs will preach 
the sermon. 

—Ata meeting of the Executive Committee of the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime, resolutions were passed ex- 
pressive of the loss sustained by the Society in the death of 
the Rev. W. B. Merritt. 

—At a large and‘harmonious meeting of the Classon Avenue 
Presbyterian Chuuch, Brooklyn, N. Y., held on the evening 
of Sept. 23d,a unanimous call was given to the Kev. Her- 
rick Johnson, D.D., to become pastor of the church, 

—The Committee of the Protestant Episcopal Church for 
Foreign Missions recommend the sending of an additional 
missionary to China and one to Japan. Two young men are 
ready to go, and as the Committee have not the necessary 
funds they appeal to the Church for special contributions. 

—Tuesday, Sept. 30th, at the large hall of the Cooper Insti- 
tute, services will be conducted, morning, afternoon and 
evening, by Mr. D. L. Moody and Mr. Ira D. Sankey. The 
evening service intended for men only who are engaged in 
Christian work. Tickets can be had at the rooms of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association for the evening meeting. 

—The twenty-second anniversary of the Fulton street 
prayer meeting was observed in the Middle Dutch Church, 
in this city, Sept. 23d. The Rev. Dr. Rogers presided and gave 
a brief history of the meeting. Dr. 8. lrenzeus Prime and Prof. 
Thwing were among the speakers, and Mr. Lamphier, the 
founder of the meetings, closed the exercises with prayer. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The second biennial meeting of the Ministers’ Institute 
(Unitarian) will be held at Providence, R. I., Oct. 20th. 

—The pulpit of the Parker Memorial Church in Boston was 
lately filled by Mr. George J. Holyoake, the English liberal 
and freethinker. 

—The General Association of the Congregational Churches 
of New Hampsbire held its 70th annual meeting at Lebanon 
last week. ‘here are 20,000 Congregationalists in the State. 

—The death of the Rev. Dr. R. H. Neale removes from the 
field of Christian activity one of the oldest and most highly 
respected ministers of the Baptist Church in this country. 
He was pastor of the Shawmut Avenue Baptist Church, Bos- 
ton, for forty years, and was universally beloved. 


WEST. 


—The Mennonites are about to establish a mission in 
Alaska. 

—The new Methodist Church at Montevideo, Minn., was 
dedicated Sept. 14. 

—Thke Rev. Professor Patton has been installed pastor of 
the Jefferson Park Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 

—Mr. George C. Needham, the Evangelist, will commence 
a series of meetings in Mr. Moody’s Church, in Chicago, about 
the Ist of October. 

—The new year of Carleton College opened Sept. 10th with 
more students than ever before. The Rev. Geo. Huntington 
enters upon his work as Professor of Rhetoric, with T. B. 
Smith Professor of Chemistry. The college is well manned 
and promises to do good work. 

—The Euclid Avenue Baptist Church of Cleveland, Ohio, 
makes an exceptionally good showing of practical Christian- 
ity. In the last two years 145 persons have been received into 
the church, and in the same period $12,576 has been contrib- 
uted for current expenses, $21,630 to free the church from 
debt, and $38,423.45 for benevolent purposes. The church has 
a membership of 403. 

FOREIGN. 


—Special evangelistic services are being held in the Isle of 
Wight. 

—An English mission has been established in Marseilles, 
France. 

—It is said that High Church sentiments pervade the Scot- 
tish Episcopal Church. 

—It is proposed to organize a national association for the 
inspection of the religious instruction in the public schools 
of Scotland. 

—870 signatures have been obtained to a petition to Mr. 
Macrae to go to Dundee and form an independent church 
organization. 

—Although Sunday-schools in Germany only date from the 

year 1863 they now number 2,000, with 10,000 teachers and 
20,000 scholars. German Switzerland has 66 scholars with 1,000 
teachers and 40,000 scholars. 
. ~The Rt. Rev. William G. Tozer, of London, formerly a 
missionary bishop in Africa, and whose visit to this country 
a few years since will be remembered by many, has been 
nominated to the vacant bishopric of Jamaica. 

—The Rev. Dr. Pusey of Christ Church, Oxford, has pre- 
sented Trinity Church, Hartford, with twenty-four volumes 
of the “ Library of the Fathers.” He gave the college twenty 
volumes of the same work twenty-five years ago. 

—Miss Louisa Lock, the Captain of the English Salvation 
Army, and fourof its leaders have been imprisoned at Car- 
diff, for refusing to pay a fine imposed by the local magis- 
trates for blocking the highways with their meetings. 

—A three days’ Conference of the Conditional Immortality 
Association was recently held in London. The Rev. Henry 
Constable, late Prebendary of Cork, read the first paper, and 
was followed by several other speakers of different denomi- 
nations. 

—The adverse decision in the Mi-Shih-Shan case, at Foo- 
Chow, China, which deprives the missionaries of title to the 


Temple, is regarded as a great misfortune by them. They 
considered the position invaluable, and the improvements are 
worth $20,000. 

—The King of Siam has issued a proclamation declaring 
that henceforth every man shall be allowed to worship God 
without molestation and aecording to the dictates of his own 
conscience. Converts to Christianity are not to be forced to 
worship spirits or to work on Sunday. 

—In 1829 the Rev. Dr. Duff was set apart as the first mission- 
ary of the Free Church of Scotland. [t is now proposed to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of this event by raising a 
Jubilee Fund of £25,000 by the contribution of as many six- 
pences as are equivalent to that sum. 

—The corner-stone of a new Congregational chapel was 
recently laid at Milton, England, by a member of the Estab- 
lished Church, and an English Church newspaper, comment- 
ing on the fact, says: “In these days many a good Church- 
man is thankful to have a Dissenting chapel to go to, who 
would never have been induced to cross its threshold before 
our churches were turned into Mass-houses.”” 

—Bishop Herzog, Old Catholic Bishop of Switzerland, writes 
to the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, stating that the Swiss Old Catholic Church will 
shortly lose several parishes which are now supported by the 
State in consequence of the Roman Catholics being allowed 
now to vote for priests. The Old Catholics, have determined, 
however, to keep up worship in these parishes by voluntary 
support, and Bishop Herzog asks the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to aid in the enterprise. 

—The 7th of September was observed at the Positivist 
Chapel, Holborn, London, by a special service commemorative 
of the death of Compte, the founder of Positivism. Dr. Con- 
greve delivered an address, in which he maintained that Pos- 
itivism was essentially a devotional religion, because it incul- 
cated religious culture apart from morality or right action. 
It appealed, not to the intellect, but to the heart and feelings, 
and it was pre-eminently the religion of women, because it 
was founded on tenderness and sympathy. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


—Bartlett, the Rev. E. O., of Providence, bas been called by 
the Kingston (R. I.) Congregationalists. 

—Beach, the Rev. D. N., of Westerly, R. I., has received a 
call from the Congregationalists at Wakefield, Mass. 

—Beard, the Rey. R. A., has entered upon the pastorate of 
the Congregational church at Brainerd, Minn. 

—Bridgman, the Rev. Mr., bas been called by the Greenfield 
Hill Congregational Church. 

—Chambers, the Rev. George 8., of the Murray Hill Presby- 
terian Church in this city, accepts a call from the Pine 
Street Presbyterian Church of Harrisburg, Pa. 

—Clark, the Rev. Allan, leaves Bridgeport, Conn., to accept 
a call from a Congregational church in New York State. 

—Colton, the Rev. A. M., For twenty-seven years pastor of 
the first Church, Easthampton, Mass., has resigned. He is 
seventy-five years old. 

—Copping, the Rev. Bernard, was ordained pastor of the 
Congregational church at Dunstable, Mass., Sept. 3d. 

—Corey. the Rev. J. L., is to be ordained pastor of the Con- 
gregational church at Sauk Center, Minn. 

—Cram, the Rev. Edward C., was ordained pastor of the 
Congregational church at Holden, Me., Sept. 3d. 

—Day, the Rev. Charles C., of Catskill, N. Y., has received 
aunanimous call from the Congregational church at Wil- 
liamsburg, Mass. 

—De Camp, the Rev. A. F., of South Egremont, Mass., has 
been called to the Congregational Church at Dalton. 

— Ewing, the Rev. William, was installed pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church recently organized at Winnipeg, August 
29th. 

—Gaylord, the Rey. J. F., has received a unanimous call to 
become the pastor of the Congregational Church at Barre, 
Mass. 

—Hatch, the Rev. A., has resigned the Congregational pas- 
torate at Delta, Eaton Co., Mich. 

—Hawley, the Rey. C. W., leaves the Amherst Second Con- 
gregational Church to labor among the freedmen, a throat 
difficulty rendering a change of climate imperative. : 

—Hopley, the Rev. Samuel, was installed pastor of th 
Congregational Church in Worthington, Mass., August 20th. 

—Hull, the Rev. R. T., has resigned the Congregational pas- 
torate at Pittsford, Vt. 

—Hungerford, the Rev. Edward, has resigned the pastorate 
of the Congregational church at Meriden, Conn., after a ser- 
vice of seven years. 

—Jackson, the Rev. Sheldon, in his recent trip to Alaska, 
made a canoe voyage of 250 miles along the coast, in order to 
visit some mission stations. 

—Kasson, the Rey. Frank H., of Grinnell, Ia., has received 
a call from the Congregational Churcb at Templeton Center, 
Mass. 

—Kidder, the Rev. 8. T., of the Saugus (Mass.) Congrega- 
tional Church, resigns to go West. 

— Lines, the Rev. Edward 8., of West Haven, bas been called 
to the pulpit of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church at New Haven, 
lately occupied by the Rev. Francis Lobdell. 

—Lovering, the Rev. J. F., who recently left the Unitarians, 
has joined the Phillips Congregational Church at Watertown, 
Mass. 

—Lyle, the Rev. W. W., of Duxbury, Mass., has accepted 
a call from the Congregational Church at Bay City, Mich. 

—Macbeth, the Rey. William C., of Warrensburg, N. Y., has 
accepted a unanimous invitation to the pastorate of the First 
Presbyterian Church at Galway, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 

—Merrill, the Rev. J. H., for twenty-three years pastor of 
the West Church at Andover, Mass., bas resigned. 

—Noyes, the Rev. G..W., for many years pastor of tne Wood- 
bury (Conn.) Congregational Church, has resigned and gone 
to New Haven to live. 

—Schauffer, the Rev. A. F., will contribute regularly to the 
Sunday-scbool department of the “ Golden Age.” 

- vali, the Rev. G. P., of Cayuga, N. Y., bas accepted a 
a call to the First Presbyterian Church of Troy, Pa. 

—Seymour, the Rev. C. R., of the North Congregational 
Church, Newburyport, Mass., will receive a call to Winchester, 
Mass. 

—Strong, the Rev. E. K., of Clyde, N. Y., has received a call 
from the Congregational Society of Sharon, Conn. 

—Twitchell, the Rev. J. E., D.D., of the Euclid Avenue Con- 
gregational Church at Cleveland, Ohio, has received an ur- 
gent call from Kansas City, Mo. 

—Vaile, the Rev. William K., bas resigned the pastorate of 





the Union Congregational Church at Packardville, Mass, 
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Che Sunday-School. 


THE TYPES EXPLAINED. 
Oct. 12.—Heb. ix., 1-12. 


“For by one offering he hath perfected for ever them that 
are sanctified.’’—HEs. x., 14. 





HIS lesson may be studied in one of two ways. 
The teacher may either take up the details of the 
tabernacle and its service as referred to by the writer, 
and explain to the class their nature and his under- 
standing of their spiritual significance in detail, in 
which case the hour will be taken up with the Old 
Testament and the tabernacle; or he may pass rapidly 
over these, acquainting himself with the general scope 
of the writer by reading the context, and exhibiting to 
the class the truth that the Old Testament rites were 
but shadows of that which has now come, in which 
case the hour will be taken up with the New Testa- 
ment and with Christ. This is the method which the 
apostle himself pursues, which we shall pursue, and 
which we recommend to the teacher. For this pur- 
pose the student ought to read carefully at least the 
whole of the preceding chapter. The writer con- 
trasts the Old and the New Testament; shows that 
Christ did not come as a priest in the literal sense of 
the term, for there were already priests enough; that 
even in the Old Testament times a New Testament was 
promised, which was itself an evidence that the Old 
Testament was not perfect; and that, the New having 
come, the Old is ready to vanish away. He then pro- 
ceeds to illustrate this truth, showing how the ritual- 
ism of the Old was only a type of that which is per- 
fected in the New. Alford gives the context and con- 
nection well. ‘Christ is the high-priest of a heavenly 
tabernacle, the mediator of a covenant established up- 
on better promises. This latter has been shown out 
of Scripture; and it has been proved that the old coy- 
enant was by that Scripture pronounced to be transi- 
tory and near its end. As such it is now compared in 
detail with this second and better one. As to its 
liturgical apparatus and means of access to God, these 
are detailed somewhat minutely, mention being even 
made of some which are not insisted on, nor their sym- 
bolism explained; and the main point of comparison, 
the access into the holiest place, is hastened on. In 
this particular especially the infinite superiority of the 
new covenant is insisted on; and the whole access of 
Christ into God’s presence for us is elaborately con- 
trasted with the former insufficient access by means of 
animal sacrifices. In one point above all is this con- 
trast brought out—the supreme efficacy of the blood 
of Christ, as set against the nullity of the blood of 
bulls and goats to purge away sin.” 

A very brief description of the tabernacle and its 
furniture is all that is necessary to an understanding 
of this chapter. The tabernacle itself was a tent-like 
structure, fifteen feet broad by forty-five feet long. It 
was divided into two rooms by a curtain or veil; the 
outer room being the Holy Place, the inner being the 
Holy of Holies. In the outer room was the altar of in- 
cense, on which incense was to be burned every day— 
a type of prayer (Rev. v., 8); a table of shew bread, on 
which twelve fresh loaves were placed every day—a 
symbol the meaning of which is not explained in 
Scripture, but which is probably interpreted by the 
Lord’s Supper, as the sign of communion and 
a covenant with God; and the golden candlestick, 
made of pure gold with a central shaft and six 
branches, a symbol of the church which shines 
only as it receives light from_an indwelling Christ. 
(Zech. iv., 2; Rev. i., 12, 20; xi., 4.) Within the veil, 
shrouded in darkness, was the Holy of Holies. There 
was but one object in this room, the ark of the Coven- 
ant, elaborately described in Exod. chaps. xxvii., 
xxxvii. It was a coffer or chest containing the golden 
pot with a sample of the manna, Aaron’s rod that 
budded, and the tables of stone containing the law. 
The golden top to the ark was called the mercy seat, 
typifying that it is by the mercy of Ged that we are 
enabled to keep his laws in our hearts; and on either 
side, overshadowing it with their wings, were two 
cherubim, the exact form and spiritual meaning of 
which are by the Scriptures largely left to conjecture. 
The Holy Place was entered only by the priests, but by 
them every day; the Holy of Holies only by the high 
priest, and by him but once a year: on the Great Day 
of Atonement. (Exod. xxx., 10; Lev. xvi., 2, 11, 12, 
15, 34.) The censer referred to here in verse 4 was 
probably a vessel used for burning incense, though no 
such vessel is mentioned by the Old Testament as kept 
in the Holy of Holies. The reference to meats and 
drinks, and divers washings, probably refers to those 
which were in vogue at that time in the temple service, 
which had been considerably enlarged by tradition 
since the giving of the law. This general explanation 
suffices to enable us to understand the spiritual teach- 
ing of this passage. 





THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

The Old Testament taught by a series of object les- 
sons. Its elaborate ritual was simply a form of ob- 
ject-teaching adapted to the childhood of the race. To 
go back to ritualism now is for men to go back to the 
blackboard exercises of the infant class. It is an at- 
tempt to revive that which in the providence and de- 
sign of God is old, and ready to vanish away. The 
altar, priest, incense, etc., all belong to the past; be- 
cause they all belong to an age in which truth could 
be better taught by picture and figure and object than 
by simple spiritual statement. 

Under the Old Testament a veil hid the Holy of 
Holies from the people; only once a year could it be 
entered—and by the high priest! alone, for the people. 
He only could, in their stead and for them, enter into 
direct and holy communion with God in his own holy 
and secret place. But at the death of Christ the veil 
was rent in twain; and by that death the way was 
opened for every one to enter into the Holy of Holies; 
that is, into direct spiritual communion with God 
through his Holy Spirit. (See John xiv., 16, 17; Acts 
ii., 38,39.) That which under the Old Testament must 
be done for the people by the priest may be done under 
the New Testament by every Christian for himself. 
We that were strangers and foreigners have access to 
the Father by Christ through the Holy Spirit. (Ephes. 
fi., 18). 

** Not without blood.’’ The Scripture does not ex- 
plain why the sacrifice of Christ was necessary; but 
it puts peculiar emphasis on that sacrifice and on the 
fact that it is through the sacrifice, not merely through 
the example and teaching of Christ, that the soul of 
man has access unto God. (John iii., 14; vi., 50; x., 
11; Rom. fii., 25; vi., 3; 2 Cor. v., 14, 15; Eph. v., 2; 
Coli., 14; Heb. ii., 9; x., 10; 1 Johni., 7.) 

The ceremonies and sacrifices of the Old Testament 
had no power to perfect the conscience, that is, to per- 
fect men in righteousness (Rom. viii., 3). It enforced an 
external righteousness ; a righteousness of obedience to 
laws and regulations. (Phil. iii., 6). The New Testa- 
ment through a living Christ transforms the character, 
making every soul that enters in unto God through him 
a new creature in Christ Jesus. For us the lesson is 
that a religion of rites and ceremonies is not a Chris- 
tian religion, however entitled; but justice, righteous- 
ness and love, through a living communion in and with 
God. (Gal. vi., 15). 


Science and Art. 


THE CHROMOGRAPH.—A new process for copying 
drawing, letters, etc., in large numbers at a slight cost 
has just been patented in England. It requires the 
use of special ink which is transferred to gelatine, 
whence a hundred good copies may be taken. The 
following is from an English correspondent: Take 1 
part by weight of gelatine (glue does just as well), let 
it swell in 2 parts of water, melt, and add 4 parts of 
(common) glycerine with a few drops of carbolic acid, 
and sufficient whiting or white-lead to make the whole 
milky. Pour the mixture into a shallow tin or zinc 
dish; it will be ready for use in about twelve hours. 
The use of the whiting or white-lead is to shuw up the 
writing on the composition, and to enable the washing 
off to be observed more easily. The ink prescribed in 
the specification is 1 part violet methylated aniline 
(Hoffmann’s purple?), 7 distilled water, and 1 
alcohol; but acetic rosaniline, boiled down in alcohol 
till it does not run in writing, forms a capital red ink. 
To use the process, write on any kind of paper with 
the ink, taking care that the writing is thick enough 
to show a green luster on drying. When dry place it 
face downwards on the jelly, rub it gently to bring it 
well in contact, and leave for one or two minutes; 
then peel it off. It will leave a large portion of the ink 
neatly transferred to the jelly; then place the paper to 
be printed on the writing and pass the hand over, 
bring it well into contact as before, peel it off, and it 
will britig away a perfect copy of the original. In this 
way sixty to eighty copies may be made; by using a 
thick pen and plenty of ink 100 good prints may be 
taken. If the original still shows a green luster, an- 
other transfer may be made. When exhausted wash 
off the ink from the jelly with a sponge and cold water. 
The ink need not be entirely removed, since it does no 
harm if too faint to print, and the composition is worn 
away by washing; a layer one quarter of an inch thick 
would give 5,000 copies at least, if not twice that num- 
ber. If the jelly is injured it may easily be melted 
down over a spirit-lamp orin an oven. After melting, 
and in the first instance after making, the surface 
should be washed with cold water. 














A New Hupson River StreaMer.—The “Iron Age” 
gives the following interesting details regarding the 
new iron steamer now under construction at Wilming- 
ton and intended for the Albany Day-Boat Line: This 





boat will differ in several essential particulars from 
any heretofore put afloat. First, she is the pioneer 
metal steamer in the river passenger trade to Albany. 
Another distinguishing feature is the transfer of the 
boilers from the guards, or main deck, to the hold, 
thus not only changing the entire appearance of vessels 
of this class, but making available a large space for 
the accommodation of passengers which until now was 
required for the boilers. More than this, the removal 
of so large a weight from the guards to a point near 
the keel will impart great stiffness and stability to the 
craft. A fact of special interest is a sort of experi- 
mental test to be made in the boat to determine the 
comparative durability of iron and steel, a certain 
number of plates or a certain section being assigned 
for this purpose. The dimensions of the hull will be 
300 feet on deck and 285 feet at the water-line, 40 feet 
breadth of beam and 67 feet over all, with 11 feet 6 
inches depth of hold and 5 feet draft of water. The 
engines will be similar to others now in use, with a 
cylinder 73 inches inches in diameter and 12 feet stroke 
of piston. There will be three boilers instead of two, 
on account of the peculiar arrangement below deck, 
all of the ‘‘lobster-back” pattern and 81 feet in diam- 
eter, with two furnaces to each, and each will have an 
independent smoke-stack, which is entirely novel. In 
regard to the diameter of wheels, and other details, 
nothing is yet decided. 





SOUNDING NriaGaRa.—The United States Engineers 
have recently sounded the Niagara River, a feat which 
has never before been successfully accomplished owing 
to the bungling and unscientific means employed by 
those who attempted it. Bars of railroad iron, pails of 
stones, and all unreasonable bulky and awkward instru- 
ments had been attached to long lines, and cast off the 
railway bridge and elsewhere, but positively refused to 
sink. The very bulk of the instruments was sufficient, 
no matter what their weight, to give the powerful 
undercurrent a way to buoy them up upon the surface, 
or near it. By means ofa small lead weighing twelve 
pounds, however, and a slender cord, the depths from 
the falls to the lower bridge were easily obtained. One 
of the sounding party says that the approach to the 
falls in a small boat was made with great difficulty. 
Great jets of water were thrown out from the falls far 
into the stream, and the roar was so terrible that no 
other sound could be heard. The leadsman cast the 
line, which passed rapidly down and told off 83 feet. 
This was quite near the shore. Passing out of the 
friendly eddy which had aided them in approaching the 
falls, they shot rapidly down stream. The next cast 
of the lead told off 100 feet, deepening to 192 feet at 
the inclined railway. The average depth to the Swift 
Drift, where the river suddenly becomes narrow, with 
a velocity too great to be measured, was 153 feet. Just 
under the lower bridge the whirlpool rapids set in, 
and so violently are the waters moved that they rise 
like ocean waves to the height of twenty feet above 
the surrounding level. Here the depth was computed 
to be 210 feet. 





RECENT Facts aBoutT AN#STHETICS.—The third re- 
port on the action of anesthetics to the Scientific 
Grants Committee of the British Medical Association 
has been made recently, the report embracing the re- 
sults of investigating the condition of the blood pres- 
sure in animals under the influence of chloroform, ethi- 
dine and ether. The experiments, which were made 
upon rabbits and dogs, seem to have been performed 
with great care, and give rise to the following conclu- 
sions: Ether, when administered to animals, has no 
appreciable effect in reducing bleod pressure; chloro- 
form and ethidine have a decided effect in that direc- 
tion. Chloroform has sometimes an unexpected and 
apparently capricious effect on the heart’s action. The 
occurrence of these sudden and unlooked-for effects is 
a source of serious danger, because the blood pressure 
is with great rapidity reduced to almost zero, while 
the pulsations are greatly retarded or even stopped. 
By ethidine the reduction of blood pressure is not, so 
far as has been observed, through sudden and unex- 
pected depressions. Chloroform may cause death by 
primarily paralyzing either the heart or the respira- 


tion. Although not free from danger on the side of 


the heart and the respiration, ethidine is in a very high 
degree safer than chloroform, inasmuch as the former 
does not compromise the heart as does the latter. A 
legitimate deduction from the facts given is that ether 
is by far the safest of the three anesthetics used, and 
that ethidine is much safer than chloroform and equal- 
ly efficient. 





A New USE FOR THE TELEPHONE.—One of the most 
accurate instruments for measuring small bodies is a 
micrometer screw. This instrument consists of a very 
carefully made screw having a large head divided into 
a number of parts. In this way it is easy to measure 
a fraction of a revolution of the screw, and by using a 
very fine thread it is possible to measure very minute 
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distances. The only trouble has been to accurately 
determine the moment of contact. Some experiments 
show that here the telephone will be useful. In the case 
in question the micrometer screw had 60 threads to an 
inch, and its head was graduated to 300 parts, so that 
the unit of measurement was the 1-18,000th of an inch. 
The iron bar to be measured, the micrometer screw 
and a telephone were put in the circuit of a weak 
Lelanché cell. When the screw was turned up to loose 
contact with the bar, the familiar boiling sound of a 
too sensitive microphone was heard, which ceased the 
instant firm contact was made, the change to silence 
being abrupt and sharply defined. 








Hooks and Authors. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Prof. Morley’s “ First Sketch of English Literature,” 
the fifth edition of which has lately been issued, is a 
more important work than one would infer from its 
title. It is a compact volume of 914 pages, and pre- 
sents, more or less fully, the life and traits of every 
English writer of note from the earliest time to the 
middle of our own century. Like those suggestive 
articles which Max Miiller has given to the world 
under the title of ‘‘ Chips from a German Workshop,” 
this book is put forth as a diversion in the preparation 
of a more elaborate and comprehensive treatise on the 
same subject, the ‘‘ English Writers,” of which two 
volumes have been issued, bringing the narrative 
down to the poet Dunbar, and which is by far the most 
important effort yet made by an Englishman to write 
a history of the English mind in its literary expres- 
sion, at once rich in detail and philosophical in general 
treatment. 

In this sketch, as in the larger work, there is ample 
evidence of Prof. Morley’s ability to perform the task 
he has undertaken. It is true he has not the fine 
literary discrimination of Matthew Arnold— whose 
critical gifts are in some respects unrivaled among 
English writers—nor the profound philosophical in- 
sight which has characterized the efforts of Mr. Stop- 
ford A. Brooke in this direction, but he has ample schol- 
arship, broad sympathies and a comprehension at once 
wide and fine of the English spirit. Those who have 
read the outline of English literary development which 
opens the first volume of ‘‘ English Writers” will not 
question Prof. Morley’s ability to deal with our litera- 
ture in its broadest aspects. 

The history of English Literature ought to be written 
by an Englishman. Taine has made a valuable contri- 
bution to literary history in his brilliant and fascinat- 
ing work, but the defects of his effort are rendered the 
more apparent by its ambitious scope. Whatever in 
the development of the English mind has been due to 
race, age and circumstance, in a word, to environment, 
Taine has comprehended and stated with wonderful 
pictorial power. The impress of other literatures upon 
our own he has traced with nice discrimination, and 
he has done justice to those elements of mind or art in 
our literature which are shared by other literatures ; but 
he has failed to comprehend those rare and delicate 
qualities of English genius and character which are in- 
dividual, the gifts and inspirations which have from 
time to time been new creations in the world; whose 
pedigree cannot be discovered in previous history, and 
whose fine characteristics cannot be explained by an 
examination of the age in which they were produced or 
the race to which they were committed. 

There is much in Shakspeare to which English history 
and the record of his own stirring time furnish the 
key, but there is also an original endowment which 
criticism has not been able to trace beyond the circle 
of the works in which it expressed itself. There is 
mueh in Milton which Puritanism and the Puritan 
revolution explain, but there is also a unique power 
that caught the impress, but was at the center pro- 
foundly independent of its surroundings. 

In comprehension of the varying aspects of literary 
taste and style Taine’s work leaves little to be desired, 
but in profound and sympathetic insight into indi- 
vidual genius it is so deficient as to have missed some 
of the richest traits of the English mind. 





To most Frenchmen of talent since Voltaire, who. 


called Shakespeare a ‘ barbarian,” the religious or 
spiritual side of the English nature has been almost 
incomprehensible ; and yet it is this very quality which 
has enriched our language with a considerable mass of 
the very highest order of poetry—poetry which Mat- 





1 A First Sketch of English Literature. By Henry Morley, 
Professor of English Literature at University College, and 
Examiner in English Language, Literature and History to 
the University of London. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, London, 
Paris and New York. 

A Manual of English Literature. By Henry Morley, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in University College, London. 
Thoroughly revised, with an entire re-arrangement of mat- 
ter, and with numerous retrenchments and additions, by 
Moses Coit Tyler. Sheldon & Co, 








thew Arnold, a very sympathetic writer on French 
literature, declares in his latest published article to be 
unmatched in the whole range of that literature. That 
solemn meditation on human life which is a natural 
mood with the greatest of our writers; and which 
breathes the deeper music of its musings into the 
lightest play of the poetic fancy, is a thing essentially 
Gothic, and so English by inheritance. 

The pomp and splendor of the court life in Shak- 
speare are no less intimately blended with the vast 
and tragic movements of history and the solemn on- 
coming of fate in individual lives than are the figures 
in Milton’s great religious epic. English poetry can 
satisfy itself with nothing less than insight into the 
depths of life and nature, and even in its gayest songs 
some deeper notes can be heardin undertone. Shelley, 
calling himself an atheist, is as earnest as ever Chris- 
tian poet was; and Keats, wedded to nature and beau- 
ty, cannot free himself from the echoes of that whicli 
is deeper than nature and more comprehensive than 
beauty. Even Swinburne is tragic. 

For this, and for other reasons which need not be 
named, the history of English Literature that shall 
deal with individual genius as fully and strongly as 
with the national mind must be written by one of our 
own race. i ‘ 

Those who have made a study of comparative 
literatures are not surprised that so much attention is 
just now drawn to our own, and that contemporaneous 
writing is so rich in biographical and critical studies 
of its notable minds and periods. No other modern 
literature numbers so many works of the highest order, 
no other records so clearly, stage by stage, the devel- 
opment of national mind. It may be studied as a whole 
with as much interest and profit as the Greek literature 
which ended two thousand years ago, and yet it has 
borne in this century some of its ripest and sweetest 
fruits, and is still in the full possession of creative 
activity and promise. 

Contrasted with the French literature its wider 
range and deeper spirit are at once apparent. The 
pre-eminence of Chaucer over Villon has been held by 
the poets of each succeeding generation. In all that 
relates to the imagination, that highest faculty in man’s 
nature, our literature is incomparably the richer. 

The German literature resembles the English in some 
of its most marked characteristics, and in depth of 
spirit and richness of sentiment presses close upon it; 
but the German literature, as a continuous and ade- 
quate expression of the national life, began with Klop- 
stock and has produced its great works in the narrow 
range of a century and a half. 

The geographical isolation of England has no doubt 
given its history a coherence and unity not possible to 
nations subject to the influence of contiguous but dif- 
fering races, and complicated in the development of 
character and policy by perpetual interference from 
without. A happy circumstance of situation enabled 
England to work out her own destiny in her own way, 
and the same fortunate destiny gave to her literary 
development a freedom and a symmetry hardly to be 
found elsewhere. 

The contact of other literatures with our own has 
always been fruitful. What we have lost by imitation 
we have more than regained in impulse and variety. 
What we have borrowed we have recast into thoroughly 
English forms. It is, perhaps, at these points that the 
most valuable studies in English literature are yet to 
be made. Arthur Henry Hallam, whose early death 
our literature will never forget while it possesses so 
noble a memorial of him, was one of the first to point out 
the scope and importance of the Italian influence on Eng- 
lish thought and style, and Prof. Morley has shown his 
fitness for the work in hand by the prominence which 
that movement has occupied in his mind, and the 
fullness with which he has sketched its rise and traced 
its extent. 

In the ‘‘ Manual of English Literature ” the educated 
taste and judgment of Prof. Tyler have been exercised 
to adapt Prof. Morley’s work to the needs of the general 
student, and the task has been well performed. Asa 
book of reference the Manual is worthy of all com- 
mendation; convenient for consultation, accurate in its 
statements, judicious in its criticisms and comprehen- 
sive in its scope. As a text-book it seems to take for 
granted a wider knowledge of general literature than 
the average student is likely to possess, and presents a 
rather formidable array of names and titles. If fewer 
third and fourth rate writers had been introduced, and 
the space filled with a greater variety of characteristic 
extracts from those of the first grade, we think the 
book would have been both more interesting and more 
useful for the purposes of instruction. 


Darwinism, and Other Essays. By John Fiske, M.A., 
LL.B. (Macmillan & Co.) Professor Fiske is rather young 
to publish such an indiscriminate collection of fugitive 
essays as make up this volume. By far the longest in the 
book (sixty-two pages) is upon ‘“‘ Mr. Buckle’s Fallacies,” 
and was written in 1861 (so the author informs us), when 


he was but nineteen years old. Only the first fifty-four 

pages are occupied with Darwinism, containing four es- 

says, three of them book reviews which recently appeared 

in a weekly periodical. Siuce Professor Fiske’s literary 

activity is so great, itis gratifying to find him protesting 

vigorously against atheism. ‘‘To treat of the universe of 

phenomena without the noumena, God,’’ he emphatically 

says, ‘‘is nonsense” (p. 54). ‘‘ The consistent theist will 

always occupy an impregnable position in maintaining 

that the entire series [of organic beings] in each and every 

one of its incidents is an immediate manifestation of the 

creative action of God.” ‘Science does not touch on the 
province of theology in any way, and there is no conceiva- 
ble occasion for any conflict between the two”’ (p. 7). The 

first of these quotations is good; the last is excellent. But 
the second one is only good ina certain sense. Not only 
is it difficult to purge it of the ‘‘ leaven”’ of pantheism, but 
a sentence on the following page seems to take the life all 
out of it: ‘*To say that complex organisms were directly 
created by the Deity is to make an assertion which, how- 
ever true in a theistic sense, is utterly barren.” In regard 
to the doctrine of immortality Professor Fiske faintly 
hopes that it is true, but means to “ cheerfully order his 
life undaunted by the metaphysical snares that beset 
him,” and to ‘battle steadfastly for the right as if this 
day were his last’’ (p. 77). But of this much he is sure: that 
materialism has no foundation, ‘‘ that no possible analytic 
legerdemain can ever translate thought into extension or 
extension into thought. The antithesis is of God’s own 
making, and no wit of man can undo it” (p. 74). We find 
so much to admire in our author that we can but regard it 
as a misfortune that he adopted his opinions and began his 
literary career at such an early age. We do not find in 
him that independence of thought and that breadth of view 
which we could desire. He is independent enough of 
Moses and the prophets, and even of the apostles, but not 
of Herbert Spencer and Mr. Huxley. As he grows older 
there is, however, a gratifying progress toward sobriety 
of judgment and orthodoxy of opinion which gives us hope 
that, after all, he is but beginning the more important part 
of his literary career. 

The articles in the North American Review for October 
are mostly on topics of present interest. Francis Park- 
man, the historian, discusses the ‘‘ Woman Question” with 
a decided antagonism to the extension of the right of vot- 
ing. ‘‘Science and Humanity ” in their mutual relations 
are presented by Frederick Harrison, who defines religion 
as ‘‘the perfect unison between man’s intellectual convic- 
tions and his affective nature—both being devoted to a 
wisely ordered activity.” Pusitivism is the only system 
which harmonizes science and devotion and makes them 
occupy the same field. ‘True religion is the combination 
of belief, worship, discipline. Humanity demands from us 
the best of our brains, of our hearts, of our conduct,’ and 
so the personal God must give place to the abstraction, 
Humanity. Itis astonishing what distorted views of the 
Christian faith are p: esented by men of scientific accuracy 
sometimes, and how careful they are to close the only 
doors through which spiritual truths can enter the human 
soul. Owen F. Aldis finds in the Confederate archives, 
preserved at Washington, material for a very interesting 
article on ‘‘ Napoleon and the Suuthern Confederacy,” in 
which strong light is thrown on the duplicity and political 
blindness of the French Emperor, and on his evident pur- 
pose to aid in the disruption of this country. ‘ The Diary of 
a Public Man” grows in inter_st as it approaches the crisis 
of 1861. Prof. E. L. Youmans gives a sketch of ‘‘Spencer’s 
Evolution Philosophy,’’ now so far advanced in publication 
as to admit of being examined as a whole, and points out 
the unfair advantage which has been taken of its appear- 
ance in disconnected parts to misrepresent its essential 
features. 


The International Review opens with a very readable 
criticism of Edwin Arnvuld’s recent poem, ‘‘ The Light of 
Asia,’’ by Oliver Wendell Holmes. He considers it “a 
work of great beauty. It tells a story of intense interest, 
which never flags for a moment.” A reading of Dr. 
Holines’s article certainly impresses one with the variety, 
majesty and beauty of a work which may hereafter take 
its place among the great religious poems of the world. 
‘“‘ The Political Situation in France” is described as very 
pron.ising for the Republic by A. Talandier. ‘*‘ Mr. Black- 
more’s Novels’ are examined at length, and in a very ap- 
preciative spirit, by George Barnett Smith, who finds in his 
characters a vigor, and in his style a poetic freshness, not 
common among the English novelists of the day. Henry 
Cabot Lodge is of opinion that * Von Holst’s History of the 
United States” is by far the most philosophical and com- 
prehensive examination of our constitutional growth that 
has yet been made, and is specially impressed with the 
clear and able statement of the political evils which flowed 
out of Jackson’s methods. James R. Chadwick sketches 
the efforts which have prepared the way for the “ Study 
and Pra ‘tice of Medicine by Women,” and F. R. Guernsey 
writes of ‘‘ The Negro Exudus.”’ 


The Development of English Literature : The Old English 
Period. By Brother Azarias. (D. Appleton & Co.) This 
volume traces the growth of what is commonly recognized 
as Anglo-Saxon literature from its birth to the time of the 
Normau Conquest. It considers with great care and minute- 
ness the fragments that have come down from those old 
days of Saxon supremacy, in the light of the social life, 
laws, institutions, intellectual development and religious 
opinions which stamped them with their distinctive fea- 
tures. The author is thoroughly conversant with his sub- 
ject, and performs what to him has evidently been a labor 
of love with ability and patient research. In view of the 
reviving interest in Anglo-Saxon studies, this is a timely 





publication, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—Sir Rowland Hill left his autobiography 
behind him. 

—The London ‘Daily News” has begun 
a series of articles on Agricultural Distress. 

—A good thing to have in the house—the 
new ‘* Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common 
Things.”’ 

—M. Zola’s ‘‘L’Assomoir” has actually 
been translated into Greek for an Athens 
newspaper. 

—A London house is about to bring out a 
work on “ Life and Society in America,” by 
8. Phillips Day. 

—The number of readers of Macaulay is 
said to be steadily on the increase, and 
well they may be. 

—The Rev. H. Quint, D.D., is writing a 
history of New Hampshire, which he is 
amply qualified to do. 

—A statue of the English poet, Andrew 
Marvel, is called for at Highgate, where he 
lived for many years. 

—The house in which Heinrich Heine lived 
at Dusseldorf was lately sold toa wealthy 
butcher for about $17,000. 

—M. Edmond About is said to be at work 
ona new novel designed as an antidote to 
the recent works of M. Zola. 

—Notwithstanding reports of poor health 
Mr. Carlyle has greatly enjoyed long walks 
of late in his native air of Dumfries. 

—The new life of Dr. Channing, by the 
Rev. Charles T. Brooks of Newport, R. L, 
is expected some time before Christmas. 

—Mr. Swinburne is not improving his 
reputation by his current Shakespeare criti- 
cism in the English periodicals. Let the 
shoemaker stick to his last. 

—A copy of a history of China, by Con- 
fucius, printed in Chinese character, has 
been given to the Easthampton, Mass., 
Academy by a former Chinese student. 

—Porter & Coats, of Philadelphia, pub- 
lish a ‘‘ World” edition of Dickens’s works, 
in seven large 12mo. volumes, and will 
follow it with a similar edition of the Wa- 
verly novels in twelve volumes, 

—All signs point to a busy season among 
the publishers; the list of holiday an- 
nouncements being particularly full and 
inviting. The more good books the better ; 
but let all the producers of bad perish! 

—The best prices at the recent trade sale 
in this city were got for Miss Phelps’s new 
volume of stories, Mr. Winsor’s ‘‘ Reader’s 
Handbook of the American Revolution,’ 
Mr. Bishop’s “‘ Detmold’’ and Parkman’s 
** La Balle.” 

—M. Renan has been invited to London to 
lecture on Rome’s part in forming Chris- 
tianity; but he says that the six or eight 
lectures which the subject would require 
would make too large a book for him to un- 
dertake at present. 


—In the new ‘“‘ Life of Mrs. Tait,” wife of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, a good story 
is told of Dean Milman, who on one occa- 
sion was staying with Dr. Tait when a tame 
emu was turned loose into a paddock among 
some cattle. The latter resented the intru- 
sion, and ran after the bird, whereupon 
Dean Milman cried, ‘Look! there goes 
Colenso, and the British bishops at his 
heels !” 

—The new ‘‘ Dramatic Reform Association 
Journal’ in England announces its objects 
to be to ‘further the movement in favor of 
Dramatic Art by encouraging good plays 
and performances and good acting, and by 
promoting the study of works by the best 
dramatic authors in schools, institutions and 
societies. 2. To advocate the establishment 
of a National Theater and a School of Dra- 
matic Art. 3. To discourage objectionable 
plays and performances by withholding 
countenance and support, by the exercise of 
personal influence, by such legal action as 
may be deemed advisable, or by representa- 
tions to the Lord Chamberlain. 4. To ad- 
vocate earlier hours of opening and closing 
theaters, the purification of the environs, 
and the abolition of the sale of intoxicants 
within the precincts of theaters and similar 
places of public entertainment. 5. To issue 
to the members a journal or circular in pro- 
motion of the above objects, and to distrib- 
ute the same among public libraries and in- 
stitutions, to members of the theatrical 
profession, the press, and others interested in 
the movement.” 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The price of wheat has advanced in En- 
land. 


—M. Blanqui, the French radical, is seri- 
ously ill. 

—The English Field Marshal, Sir William 
Rowan, is dead. 

—The first frost of the season was noticed 
September 26th. 

—Kansas is entertaining President Hayes 
with Western cordiality. 

—Paul Falconer Poole, R. A., a well- 
known English painter, is dead. 

—Rowell made 530 miles at the walking 
match and carries the belt back to England. 
—A fire at Belton, Texas, Sept. 28th, de- 
stroyed property to the amount of $100,000. 

—Iron is now “booming.” The wheat 
‘*boom” has proved a boomerang in some 
quarters. 

—A meeting was recently held at Aosta, 
in Piedmont, to consider a scheme for tun- 
neling Mont Blanc. 

—It is said the Ex-Khedive of Egypt re- 
tired from his governmental business with 
the modest fortune of $80,000,000. 

—The trial of State Treasurer Renfroe of 
Georgia, impeached for high crimes and 
misdemeanors, was begun Sept. 25. 

$4,850,000 left Paris for New York Sep- 
tember 26th. It would be worth while to be 
on a committee of reception when it arrives. 

—The quarrel between Germany and Ja- 
pan waxes fierce, a German steamer having 
again broken the cholera blockade at Yoko- 
hama. 

—Professor Peters of Hamilton College 
has made another raid on the solar system 
and captured a planet of the eleventh mag- 
nitude. 

—Three hundred Irish tenants at Tippe- 
rary have refused to pay the full amount of 
their rents, and there are fears of a serious 
disturbance. 

—The Industrial Exhibition at Sidney, 
New South Wales, was opened by Lord 
Augustus Loftus Sept. 17. Great enthusiasm 
marked the exercises. 

—Henry M. Stanley has reached Sierra 
Leone from Zanzibar, with the intention of 
completing the exploration of the Congo 
River from the west coast. 

—The French committee having in charge 
the proposed Franco-American treaty of 
commerce gave a banquet in honor of the 
Hon. Fernando Wood, Sept. 23d. 

—A large party of British tenant farmers 
sailed from England last week for the pur- 
pose of visiting Canada and ascertaining its 
advantages as a place of settlement. 

—A convention of Freethinkers held a 
five-days’ session at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
ending September 21st. The principal 
speakers were Mr. George J. Holyoake and 
Colonel Ingersoll. 

—There is evidently some intelligent cause 
for the Russian fires. In the month of Au- 
gust the loss from this source amounted to 
$16,000,000. The Government has added 
more papers to the black list. 

—The Rev. David L. Lounsberry, rector 





of Christ Church, Stratford, Conn., was 


shot and instantly killed by his wife during 
the night of September 24th. The coroner’s 
jury decided that the act was committed by 
Mrs. Lounsberry while temporarily insane. 

—Chester Goodale, an old and highly re- 
spected resident of South Egremont, Mass., 
and grandfather of Elaine and DoraGoodale, 
the young authors of ‘“‘ Apple Blossoms” and 
of various poems in the Christian Union, 
was brutally beaten by unknown persons, 
supposed to be tramps, early on the morning 
of Sept. 25. Mr. Goodale is 88 years old, and 
his recovery is very doubtful. 

—The Spanish Cortes will reopen on the 
3d of November. The Government has re- 
ceived a memorial from the Cuban slave- 
holders, asking for a prompt solution of the 
slavery question. The memorial states that 
unless steps are speedily taken by the author- 
ities the planters must themselves set the 
slaves free, to prevent their property being 
burned. The government has replied, ex- 
pressing the hope that the plantation pro- 
prietors will act in conjunction with the 
Captain-General of Cuba. 

—The Commissioners of the State Survey, 
who were directed by the last Legislature to 
consider what, if any, measures it might be 
expedient for the State to adopt for carry- 
ing out the suggestions contained in the an- 
nual message of the Governor with respect 
to Niagara Falls, met the representatives of 
the Province of Ontario at the Cataract 
House, Sept. 27th. Ontario was represented 
by Oliver Mowat, Attorney-General and 
Premier of the Province; T. B. Pardee, 
Commissioner of Crown Lands; C, F. Fra- 
zer, Commissioner of Public Works, and A. 
S. Hardy, Provincial Secretary. After a 
careful examination of the ground, the Com- 
missioners agreed that some governmental 
action is necessary to prevent the destruc- 
tion of its natural scenery, and they also 
agreed on a generalfplan of action. There 
will be another meetingtin November. Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Carlyle, Ruskin, William 
M. Evarts, and other distinguished men 
have expressed their interest in the scheme. 

—The “Tribune” tells a good story of 
Carlyle. During Dr. William M. Taylor’s 
recent visit in Scotland he met a gentleman 
from Kirkaldy who in his youth was a pupil 
at that place of Mr. Thomas Carlyle, then a 
schoolmaster fresh from his studies at Edin- 
burgh. When Carlyle goes into his native 
county, as it has long been his custom 
frequently to do, he is a welcome visitor at 
the home of this old pupil. On one occasion 
when making a visit Dr. Taylor relates that 
his host late at night said: ‘‘ Now, Mr. Car- 
lyle, we are going to have family worship,” 
thinking he might wish to retire before it was 
begun. But Carlyle at once replied: ‘‘ Well, 
bring me the Book and I'll read for you.”’ 
The Bible was given to him, and he began 
to read at the beginning of the Book of Job. 
For a time it was delightful to listen to him, 
as he went on through chapter after chap- 
ter, and his quiet but quaint parenthetic re- 
marks were sometimes exceedingly good. 
But it soon became evident that he had no 
notion of stopping, rnd had become oblivious 
to the occasion, so .hat he was in danger of 
reading through the whole Book of Job. 
At last his niece, by whom he was accom- 
panied, recalled him to himself, saying: 
“The servants must be weary and will wish 
to go to sleep.’”” Whereupon he closed the 
Book with a sharp, short, clasp-like sound, 
and betook himself to the next room and to 
his pipe. 

—Mr. Francis D. Moulton, the ‘‘ mutual 
friend,’’ has been suspended from the Prod- 
uce Exchange for conduct ‘ inconsistent 
with the just and equitable principles of 
trade.” He was accused of selling a cargo 
on joint account and refusing to account for 
the proceeds; and he declined to submit to 
an investigation or arbitration of the 
charges, according to the rules of the Ex- 
change by the proper committee. The ac- 
cuser is the Mr. Woodruff with whose house 
he was himself formerly connected in busi- 
ness. 








HOLD ME FAST. 
RoM. VIIt., 39. 

(The following verses were written by the 
Rev. J. F. Lovering of Watertown, Mass., 
formerly a Unitarian clergyman, and the 
successor of Rev. John Weiss in the Uni- 
tarian Church there. On the first Sunday 
in September he united with the orthodox 
Congregational Church. His first public 
address after his change of faith was de- 
livered, by invitation of the Y.M.C.A. of 
Newton, at an open-air meeting in that 
place, and in the course of his remarks he 
read this poem, which he had written im- 





mediately before going to the meeting; it 


has since been furnished by the president of 
the association to us for publication.) 


l ¢ the world would separate us, 

By its promise of delight, 

From the eager faith that upwards 
Points to realms of fadeless light, 


REFRAIN: Love of God, O Christ my Saviour, 
Hold me fast ! Hold me fast! 
Thou bast purchased my salvation, 
Hold me fast! Hold me fast! 


If the threat of heavy burdens 
Full of anguish, doubt and fear, 
Dull my sense of strength and comfort 
That must come if God be near, 
REF. : Love of God, ete. 


If by all I love forsaken, 
Desolate and sore distressed, 

Bitterly I cry with sobbings, 
O Lord Jesus, give thy rest. 


ReF.: Love of God, ete. 


Hold me fast, O Christ my Saviour! 
Close and closer to thy heart ; 
Let not any earthly creature 
Keep me from thy grace apart. 
REF.: Love of God, etc. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“ No religious works of the present season are likely 
tobe more popular than Canon Farrar’s* Life and 
Works of St. Paul’ and Phillips Brooxs’s* The Influ- 
enee of Jesus.’’’—(The Christian Union. 


The Influence of Jesus. 
By the Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


Fifth Thousand, i6mo, 274 pages............. $1.25 


“These pages speak from man to man; honest, 
individual, and sympathetic. It may be safely 
assumed that most of our readers will peruse this 
volume themselves, if they have any interest in 
fresh, ————S thought on deathiess subjects.” — 

[Boston Transcript. 

“ The ringing key-note is the Fatherhood of God 
to all mankind, the favorite idea of this distin- 
guished preacher, and one which he here develops 
with all his characteristic ene ey ene and 
hopefuiness,’’—(The Literary 

“ The Lectures belong to no pene and no Church. 
but are good for every man and woman who wants 
to make life better and braver,and to feel sure 
em God is a Father in heaven. so Boston Adver- 

ser. 


The Life and Work of St. Paul. 
By the Rev, FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D. 


Author f “The life of Christ.” etc. 2 vols., 8vo, 
1,380 pages, with 4 maps...............cccseeece $6.00 


The first edition was exhausted in the first week ; the 
second will be ready October 6th. 


“The same extensive range of reading, the same 
eloquent und picturesque style which made his 
former work 80 popular, are conspicuous in these 
volumes, and will no doubt insure for them a simi- 
lar acceptance. In one remarkable feature Dr. 
Farrar’s is unlike all previous lives of St. Paul. 
Into the body of his biography he has woven, in 
chronological order, the history of the Episties, 
the: circumstances of their composition, and a 
critical exposition of their meaning. In this way 
he offers a critical and intelligible account of the 
Apostie’s teaching, of the controversies he had to 
meet, of the inmost heart of _ theology in all 
its phases. ”—f London Buokseller. 




















Vor sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
713 Broadway, New York, 


Dr. J. P. Thompson’s 


LAST BOOK. 


THE WORKMAN, 


HIS TRJE FRIENDS AND HIS FALSE FRIENDS, 


An able andcomplete work upon Social- 
ism, Communism, Capital, Labor, Em- 
ployers, and Employed. Price, $1. 


JUST THE BOOK FOR THE TIMES, 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 23 Franklin St., 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
75 State St., Rochester; 50 Madison St.. 
Chicago ; San Francisco. 


HE SOVEREIGN, 


By H. R. PALMER, 


Bids fair to outstrip all competitors. The 
concise and practical methods of instruction, 
the superior treatise on Voice Culture, the 
variety and excellence of its material, all 
combine to make it the most useful work 
offered for Teachers, Musical Conductors, and 
allsinging people. 192 large Pages, in beauti- 
ful style. Only $7.50 per dozen; 75 cents each 
by mail. Be SURE TO EXAMINE IT BEFORE 
you SELECT A BOOK FOR THE COMING 
SEASON. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers. 
76 E. Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street, 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


The current Number of this popular family 
paper contains 


“The Evangelical Alliance at Basle,” 


By the Rev. Dr. Jonn F. Hurst, with Five 
Portraits; 


Portrait and Sketch of the late 


Rev. Dr. JOSEPH P. THOMPSON ; 


And many other Pictorial and Literary at- 
tractions. 





A Marvel of Cheapness. 
THE STUDENT’S EDITION OF 


CRUDEN'S CONCORDANCE 


Is NOW READY. 


The only Complete and unabridged edi- 
tion published in this Country. 

Containing: The Concordance entire. 
The Definitions in full. Account of Jew- 
ish Manners and Customs. Concordance 
and Meaning of Proper Names. Con- 
cordance to Apocrypha, 


Large Octavo, 856 Pages. 


Good type, well printed, strongly bound. 


$1.50 


For sale by booksellers everywhere, and 
mailed free on receipt of the price by the 
publishers, 


DODD, MEAD & (C0, 


751 Broadway, New York, 





Special Rates given for Clubs of 5 or 
more copies, upon application. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Blue Flag. By Anna Warner..$1 25 
White Fields of France. Bonar. 1 2 
The Brook Besor. fBonar......... . 8 


Gray’s Elegy. Pocket ed.,32illus.. 50 

D’ Aubigne’s History of the 
Reformation in the Time of CAL- 
VIN, 8vols. Brown cloth. In a box. 
Reduced from $16 to. .............. .. 8 00 

D’ Aubigne’s Histo of the 
Reformation in the SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. Uviform with the above. 
5 vols. Brown cloth. Ina box....... 450 


Six Days of Creation. Lewis... 1 50 


Dr. McCosh’s Works. 5vois.,8vo. 
Brown cloth. Ina box. Reduced to. 10 00 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


1879 NOW READY. 1879 


ASA HULL’S 
New Sunday-School Music Book, 


WREATH OF PRAISE 


is now ready for delivery. Price 35 cents each 
by mail; by express, $3.60 per dozen, or $30 
per bundred. 
25,000 to Give Away, 

or ONE COPY for each Sunday-8chool Su- 
perintendent who will send us his address, with 
name and location of his School, inclosing 
Siw Cents in Stamps for mailing expenses. 


1879 JUST ISSUED. 1879 
The Gospel Praise Book. 


By ASA HULE. 
It contains over 125 of the best Songs for 
Social Worship and General Praise Service 
found in the English Language. 


Brilliant, but not Trashy. 


SOLID WITHOUT BEING DULL. 


Price, in flexible cloth, by express, $3.60 per 
dozen, $30 per hundred; by mail, postpaid. 3 35 
cents each, $4 20 per dozen. One Specimen 
Copy, paper cover, 25 cents. Address 


ASA HULL, 
240 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


NATU RE A Weekly Illustrated Journal of 
* Science, has recently been much 
increased in size, and will be found of increasing 
Value to all interested in Science. $7 per annum. 
Send 15 cts. for sample copy. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 32 Bond St., New York. 
































SK for ROTH’S Translation. Legouve’s 
“ART OF * ie 
tibetan. ide BEARING ottiyn ats 


otes. 376 
mo, Cloth, $1 E cr 
FELFING 50, CLAXTON, REMBEN & HAF. 





True Economy in the purchase of 4 Diction- 
ary, is to get the BEST, the STANDARD. 


Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


WEBSTER 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tubles of Money, Weights and Measures; 
Abbreviations,Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 
etc., from the Greek, Latin and Modern 
Languages. Morocco Tucks, Gilt edges. 
For sale by dealers generally, or by mail, 
on receipt of $1.00. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


The Christian Union 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
LYMAN ABBOTT, 








t EpITors, 





“T find that by reading the Christian Union 
carefully one can keep well informed upon all 
that is worth knowing in current events,’’— 
Gail Hamilton. 


The Outlook. 


An editorial review of the important events of 
the current week. 

“Vigorous and timely, and tersely written,” — 
Lynn Transcript. 

“Ite firet page, which is filled with short com- 
ments upon current events, ie unsurpassed,”’— 
Zion’s Herald, 


Special Contributors 


During the Summer Months: 
JOHN HALL, D.D., 
PHILLIPS BROOKS, 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
GAIL HAMILTON, 
JOHN BURROUGHS, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
E. P. ROE. 
AND OTHERS. 
“The Christian Union is as careful Yo gratify 
the seasonable wants of its readers as the best of 
the monthly periodicals.’’—Syracuse Journal, 


The Home. 


Practical Hints on Home Life, Indoors and 
Out-doors, Recent contributions by 
MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
JULIET CORSON, 
L. DELMONICO, 
F, W. BEACH, 
WM. HOYT COLEMAN. 
“In my own family, every one of us, from the 
eldest to the youngest, finds something in every 
weekly issue to be read with interest and instruc- 
tion.’’—Leonard Bacon, 








“We read the Christian Union because we want 
to; for ite columns are always full of matter that 
is not only entertaining in its character, but read- 
able and interesting.’’—Western Homestead, 


Short Stories 


Have recently appeared, or will shortly appear 
BY 
CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, 
ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP, 
MARY E. C, WYETH, 
HELEN CAMPBELL, 
LOUISE STOCKTON, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
ELIOT McCORMICK, 
AND OTHERS, - 








Literary Reviews 


By specialists in their several departments. 


BrBLicaL CRiTIcIsM....Howard Crosby, D.D. 
MENTAL SCIENCE....... Pres‘t J, H. Seelye, D.D. 
Enouis# LITERATURE..S, Austin Allibone, LL.D. 
AMERICAN HisToRY....Benson J. Lossing 


EvroPpeaAN ‘* ....Geo, M, Towle. 
ETC, 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


A Sermon or Lecture-Room Talk each week 
by the Rev. Henry WARD BEECHER, 


The Sunday-School. 


A paper on the International S.S, Lesson each 
week, by the Rev. LyMAn ABBOTT, 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS, 
NEWS OF THE CHURCHES, 
SCIENCE AND ART, 
FACT AND RUMOR 








Terms: per annum, $3. To Clergymen, $2.50. 
On trial for Three Months to any new address, 
FIFTY CENTS. 
Address 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place, New York, 


Boston Office: Shumway & Co., 21 Bromfield St. 
Chicago Office; Room 99, Ashlamd Block. 





The Singing Class Season. 


Just out. THE TEMPLE.« $9.00 per dozen), 
a splendid new Singing School, Convention 
and Choir Book ; by Dr. W. O. PERKINS. Asa 
Choir Book, equal to any of the largest ones. 
As a Singing Schoo! Book, better than the 
cheaper and smaller ones, since it has much 
more music; that is, 130 pages of new Songs 
and Glees, and 150 pages of the best Metrical 
Tunes and Anthems. Specimen copies mailed, 
post free, for $1.00. 


Remember also THE VOICE OF WORSHIP, 
($9.00 per dozen), recently advertised ; JOHN- 
SON'S NEW METHOD FOR SINGING CLASSES, 
an excellent book, ($6. er dozen), and L. O. 
Emerson’s ONWARD, ($7.50 per dozen). Send 
for Specimens, Catalogues, or Circulars. 


Just out. STUDENT'S LIFE IN SONG. 
($1.50) with introduction by CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER. 115 of the jolliest of College Songs. 
A capital book for soeial singing. 


Just out. THE VOICE AS A MUSI- 
CAL INSTRUMENT, by C-H.S. Davis, 
M. D., (87 ct8.) An invaluable treatise on the 
construction and management of the Vecal 
Organs. With plates. 


Just out. The last number of THE McsIcaL 
REcOoRD. Sen4 6 cts forone number, $2.00 for 
the year. *‘ Wouldn’t be without it for five 
times the price.” 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
848 Broadway, N. Y. 


for Sunday Schoo! and Family Libra- 
ries, for Pastors, Parents, Teachere, 
Young Peopieand Children. Catal'g’e 


sent free to any address on applica- 
tion. PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, New York. 








A new collection of 150 

The Gospel Songs and Hymns, 

with new, appropriate and 

exceedingly attractive mu- 

° sic, by the best word and 

Crownin music writers of the day. 

4 The publishers conscien- 

tiously recommend _ this 

. work to be one of unusual 

T h excellence. Price, $3.60 per 

riump » dozen. Single sample copy, 

by mail, 30 cents. Specimen 

pages gratis. An edition with words only, 

price. in boards, 10 cents. 

F. A. NORTH & CO., Publishers, 

1308 Chestnut St., Phila. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement af 
ite affairs on the 31st December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from 1st January, 1878, to 


Bist December, 1878............... $4,009,309 47 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off 1st January, 1878..............- 1,848,697 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858,006 88 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1878, to 3ist December, 1878, 4,186,024 98 
Losses paid during the el 
same period.......... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Pre- Se 
miums and 
Expenses. .. . $859,960 58 





The Company has the following Assets, vis.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Bb ace bseto Cir nennors taghenteoe 10,086,758 08 


704,200 00 


Company, estimated at........... 19,034 50 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable, 1,529,259 74 
oN Rr er re 381,210 92 

Total Amount of Assets. ... ..$13,320,463 16 


Six per cent. interest on the yy ay 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after esday, the Fourth of February next, 
from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1878, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


seheallpiiadeas 
TRUSTEES: 
Horace GRAY, 
Epmunp W. CoRLizs, 
W.H. H. Moors, Joun ELLIoTT, 
Lewis CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RusseLtL, Rost. B. MINTURN, 
James Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Davip Lang, GrorGe W. LANE, 
Gorpon W. BurnaaM, Rosert L. STUART, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, James G, DeForEsT, 
Wm. Sturais, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ApoLpH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
Jostan A. Low, WILuLiaM Bryce, 
Wii E. Dopaz, Wituum H., Foae, 
RoyaL PHELPS, Peter V. KING, 
Tuomas F, Younes, Tos. B. CoppINGToN, 
C. A. Hann, Horace K. THURBER, 
Jonn D. HEWLETT, A. A. RAvEN, 
Wituam H. Wess, Witiram DeGroot, 
Cuartes P. BurpeTTt, Bensamin H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice- Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
vo 


will confer a fa the vere 
tiser and the Publisher L 


that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. - 














A MBBican & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Famuies going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can aiso be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Call on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 





EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promptly provided for Families, Schools, 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin matied for 
stamp. Al!) skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Appli- 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Becretary, 
30 Hast 14th &t., near University Pl., N. ¥ 





HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 
Misses Green) will reopen their English and 
French BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for 
Young Ladies on TUESDAY, SEPT. 30. at No.1 
5thav. This school, established in 1816, continues 
the careful training and thorough instruction in 
every depertment for which it has hitherto been 
so favorably kn wn. 





AXTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC, 
Friendship, N. Y. 

Pioneer of Musical Sciences for the People. 
Graded courses of daily study instruction, and 
recitation with all practice in the buildings. 

Teaches how to hear music and understand its 
sense, how to think music; and how to read, write 
and render it with voice and instrument. Simple 
beautiful, efficient, it is educating more musicians 
than any other institution before the public. 

JAMES BAXTER, President. 





R. C. B. WARRING’S 
MILITARY BOARDING SCHOOL, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Special attention to little boys and those who 
are large and backward. Prices as before the war. 





QUBURBAN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

Ww LADIES, 

Boston Ave. & 167th St., New Vork City. 
Beautiful situation. ,Thorough instruction 

Ceunt:y life and city privileges combined. 
Address Rev. EDWIN JOHNSON, 





\ORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful- 
ness. Careful personal attention, home comforts, 
aad thorough teaching. Pupils fitted for the 
Harvard Examinations, or any class in College. 

REV. ALFRED C. ROE. 





ME*: PIATTI’S SCHOOL, 
ss Utica, N. Y. 


The next school year will begin Wednesday, 
September Il7th. Prompt attendunce is expected. 





presence INSTITUTE, 
Freehold, N. J. 
Boys thoroughly prepared for college or busi- 
ness. Send for catalogues to the principal, 
Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS. 





ISS E. E. DANA’S English and French 
Boarding and Day School, 
Morristown, N.J. 

For Young Ladies. Grounds large and attrac- 
tive. Seminary built for school purposes. Terms, 
$360 a year for board and tuition in English. Re- 
opens Sep. 17. For circulars, address the Principal. 





OLDEN HILL SEMINARY, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
For Young Ladies. Address 
Miss EMILY NELSON. 





Ms HAINES’S HOME SCHUOL, 
Hartford, Conn. 

For Young Ladies and Girls. Healthy location— 
suburbs of HARTFORD, CONN. The Aim: A sound 
mind in a sound body. French and German spoken 
in the Family. Special Music Course; also Thor- 
ough Domestic Training when desired. Pupils 
prepared for entrance to any College. Circulars 
with reference, sent on application. 


MNP\HE GUNNERY, 
Washington, Conn. 
Home School for Boys. Next term begins Sept. 
10th. References: the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
and Dr.1I.G@. Holland. F.W.GUNN, Principal. 








} ARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Examinations for Women, The seventh exam- 
ination will begin Wednesday, May 26, 1880, in 
Cambridge, New York, Philadelphia and Cincin- 
nati. For information acdress Secretary of New 
York Local Committee, 59 East 26th St., New York. 





W HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass., 
will begin its Forty-fifth school year, Thursday 
Sept. llth. For information apply to 
MISS A. E. CARTER or H. A. COBB. 





PPARATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halls. Sen 
for Catalogue. 
BAEHER, PRATT & CO., 





142 and 144 Grand &t., N.Y 
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COOKERY FOR THE MILLION* 
By JULIET CORSON, 
Superintendent of the New York Cooking-School. 





FIRST ARTICLE. 
HE reader’s pardon must be asked at the outset 
for the preientious nature of the title chosen for 
this series of articles. 

It is uot proposed to include in their limits all the 
nformation about cookery that the million needs, 
but only to illustrate certain culinary principles in 
such concise aud popular manner as seems to promise 
easy application to the needs of everyday life. 

Before entering upon this practical part of the sub- 
ject we must beg attention for a brief resumé of the 
theory of dietetics, which must be understood before 
the hygienic and economic relations of food can be 
fully comprehended. 

SUMMARY OF PHYSICAL CONDITIONS. 

The process of nutrition is a cycle which completes 
itself with unerring promptitude. At stated and un- 
varying intervals the body must receive the necessary 
aliment, the digestive organs must convert its nutri- 
ment into healthy blood, and that in turn must be 
tranformed into new tissues wherewith to replace the 
worn out particles of the body in the increasing action 
of constructive and destructive assimilation. 

This round of physical existence resolves itself into 
six distinct operations, all successively tending to ac- 
complish the result of complete vitality. 

First. Food must be eaten in quantity and quality 
adequate to the support of life. 

Second. The nutritious part of food must be sepa- 
rated from its waste matter, and by the digestive or- 
gans be converted iuto nutritive fluids. 

Third. These fluids must be taken up by the absorb- 
eut vessels, and conveyed to the blood. 

Fourth. During the process of respiration the blood 
must be exposed to the airia the lungs, for the pur- 
pose of absorbing oxygen, and liberating carbonic 
acid. 

Fifth. By the means of that interchange of pbyzical 
elements known as destructive assimilation, the 
wasted tissues must be repaired from the nutritive 
material contuir ed in the blood; and this all-pervading 
fluid must at the same time assist in withdrawing 
used up and defective portions from the tissues. 

Sixth. By the compound process of secretion and 
excretion these defective and exhausted parts must 
be eliminated from the blood, and expelled from the 
system. 

All these operations are greatly modified by the 
effects of age, occupation, climate and season; the 
cyclical changes taking place with the greatest rapid- 
ity in elevated regions, aud during the prevalence of 
intense cold. 

INFLUENCE OF AGE. 

Considered in reference to the successive periods of 
existence, these changes intensify from childhood to 
adolescence, when they are keevest; in adult life they 
assume a uniform character, and are to a certain ex- 
tent independent of the supply of food; while in old 
age the danger from defective nutrition is excessive, 
especially if the nourishmeut has been deficient in 
childhood. We shall recur to this poiut in a subse- 
quent article, and show how grave a responsibility 
rests upon those having the care of children. 

DAILY SUPPLY OF NUTRIMENT. 

Reduced to a daily period, these changes take plaee 
most quickly in the early part of the day; the blood, 
baving been depleted of its nourishing properties dur- 
ing the repose of the night, should again be supplied 
with nutriment immediately after rising. The phys- 
ical functions being most active before roon, all the 
food the healthy appetite craves should be given. 
The advisability of hearty breakfasts is established 
by the fact that they never trouble a person in good 
health, while even dyspeptics generajly digest the 
first meal better than later ones. 

If the regular breakfast is impracticable soon after 
rising, some light refreshweut, such as a slice of bread 
aud a cup of milk, or a bowl of broth, should be 
takev. This partial supply of food does not warrant 
the deferring of the breakfast proper as late as ten 
or eleven o'clock if the risiug hour is six or seven. 
We repeat, the first meal of the day must be early and 
abundant, aud too much of it cau scarcely be eaten 
by healthy persons, especially by children. 

EFFECT OF OCCUPATION. 

Since, as we have already said, the vital powers are 
at a low ebb during the early morning hours, no ex- 
cessive labor, either mental or pbysical, should then 
be undertakeu. 

If the system receives the sustenance of an early 
aud hearty breukfast, followed by a substantial noon- 
day meal, it will be in the best working order from 
about one hour after breakfast until five or six o clock 
in the evening. 

In mental labor the early partof the day undoubted- 
ly produces the Lest results, uuder such conditions. At 
mid-day, wheu the system is actively engaged in ap- 
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propriating the nourishment of a generous luncheon 

or dinner, the mind should not be overtaxed; but to- 

ward night, if a hearty supper be avoided, a certain 

amount of fine intellectual work can be accomplished. 
NIGHT WORK. 

Absolute night-work is unquestionably injurious, 
both to mind and body. It is an established fact that 
night-workers, especially those engaged in intellectual 
occupations, break down sooner than those who pur- 
sue their labors by day, the natural period of activity. 
After ten o’clock at night the force of the vital func- 
tions perceptibly declines, thus giving nature’s indica- 
tion of the need of rest. 

When night work is unavoidable, twolight but very 
nutritious meals should be taken between the hours 
of ten at night and four in the morning. The fact 
that many deaths among the old and the feeble occur 
about the latter hour points out the necessity of 
affording the overtaxed system ample nourishment at 
that time. It is noticeable that when nourishment is 
given to invalids and old people between these hours 
the dangers of their condition are modified to a cer- 
tain extent. 

INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE AND SEASON. 

The influence of climate upon the vital functions is 
strongly marked, their tendency being to decline as 
temperature rises, and to increase as it falls; there- 
fore the interchange of elemeuts is more rapid in 
cold countries than in the tropics, and in winter than 
insummer. For this reason the fact is generally con- 
ceded that food should be more abundant and uutri- 
tious in winter than in summer. For the same reason 
the system is less liable to withstand the attacks of 
debility or of actual disease in warm weather. These 
facts seem to indicate that labor of all kinds should 
be lightened in the summer time. 

Persons born in winter have stronger constitutions 
and are less inclined to invalidism than those whose 
nativity occurs in summer; and therefore the latter 
should be carefully and completely nourished during 
warm weather to maintain their health above par. 
The vital force of both lessens as the heat of summer 
grows more intense, and increases again from the 
beginning of cold weather until the early spring, 
wher it reaches its maximum. Then begin marked 
changes, attending either growth or reproduction, 
botb conditions calling for abundance of nutritious 
food. ° 

Clothing and shelter affect the appetite to a marked 
degrre. It is an accepted fact that a well-clothed 
Iman, warmly housed, feels the pangs of hunger at 
longer intervals and to a less extent than a half- 
naked vagrant. 

This geveral outline of pbysical conditions affords 
us a groundwork upon which to base oursummary of 
the elemental constituents of the body, and to show 
from what alimentary substances they can be pro- 
cured. 

CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 

The pbysical constituents of a healthy adult are 
estimated by physiologists as being comprised of 
water, fat, fibrin, gelatin, albumen, sugar, phosphoric 
and other acids, and the compounds of lime, soda, 
potash, iron, magnesia, silica and sulphur. All these 
elements are to be found in ordinary foods. 

Water abounds in milk, fruit, juicy vegetables, eggs, 
fish, meat, cheese, the cereals, and in various fats. 

Fat islargely apparent in butter, lard, drippings, oil, 
milk, bacon, eggs, cheese, fish, meat, the cereals and 
legumes, and in nuts, cocoa and chocolate. 

Fibrin, gelatin andjalbumen are present in flesh of all 
kinds, in eggs, milk, bones and animal entrails; and 
gluten, which is closely allied te them, exists in nearly 
all the vegetables. 

Sugar is found in milk, fruit, vegetables, and the 
cereals. 

The acids and mineral salts are found in both ani- 
mal and vegetable foods, and especially in fruit. 

The general distribution of the elements necessary 
to health proves the value of a mixed diet; and also 
demonstrates the fact that special dietaries confined 
to certain articles of food are valuable only in relation 
to the occupation or the physical condition of persons 
using them. As most of the saline elements of food 
pass off in careless cooking, care should be taken to 
supply abundance of them to the system in the form 
of fresh fruits, uncooked vegetable salads, pure, sweet 
milk and fresh water. 

GENERAL CLASSIFICATION OF FOODS. 

For convenience in reference throughout these arti- 
cles we shall enumerate the three classifications of 
alimentary substances in foods; bamely, nitrogenous 
or tlesh-foods, carbonaceous or heat-foods, and phos- 
pbhatic or brain and nerve foods. 

Flesh-foods maintain the general vigor, aud are re- 
quired in abundance by laborers, athletes, soldiers, 
saijors, and all persuns who are likely to put forth 
short and sudden exertions of strength; lean meat, 
whole cereals, eggs, cheese, and succulent vegetables 
are examples of this class of foods. 

Heat-foods keep the temperature of the body at a 
healthy point, aud afford that kind of nourishment 
required by slow, steady workers, and by invalids suf- 
fering from wasting disease; fine flour, milk, honey, 
sugar, the fats and oils, those vegetables and fruits 
containing an excess of starch and sugar, and liver 
and fat meat, are classed under this division. 

Brain and nerve foods include game, poultry, oys- 
ters, unbolted flour, fruits, juicy vegetables, and some 





artificial chemical compounds; all nutritious foods 
which are extremely digestible belong in this Class, 
and offer the best diet for intellectual workers and 
hervous invalids. 

The ordinary family dinner affords that variety of 
food suited to the different physical and mental re. 
quirements of those who partake of it; for instance, 
soup supplies both heat and fiesh-food; fish yields 
flesh, brain, and nerve food; meat is chiefly flesh- 
food ; vegetables combine the various elements, be- 
sides furnishing the waste matter so indispensable to 
health; but if vegetables alone were eaten in a quan- 
tity sufficient to maintain the strength their bulk 
would be physically injurious ; pastry aud puddings 
are composed principally of heat-food. 

In our second article we shall briefly consider some 
of the medicinal effects of food, the influence of alco- 
hol in health and disease, and the result of the increase 
of luxurious living; and shall then enter upon the 
culinary treatment of food in relation to health and 
economy. 








IRONING. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


\ 7 ASHING, rinsing and starching having received 

a good share of attention, ironing demands its 
appropriate portion of the housekeeper’s care; for, 
although not absolutely necessary to cleanliness, it 1s 
indispensable if one has regard to comfort and neat- 
ness. 

Most women can iron passably ; but to be able to do 
itin the most desirable manuer even the most dex- 
trous and skillful require long experience. 

Mangling answers very well, if done with care, for 
sheets, towels and plain pieces, but lacks the finish and 
gloss that can be secured by tbe use of hot irons skill- 
fully applied. It is the most expeditious, certainly, 
and is not so hard on the fabric of our garments; but 
uuless the articles thus smoothed are pulled into 
shape and folded with the greatest care, we, at least, 
find no pleasure in them. But the mangle cannot be 
used ‘for fine or delicate goods, or where there are 
plaits, gathers or folds. 

All qualities of goods, after having been washed, 
dried, and, if necessary, starched, must be folded with 
care preparatory to ironing, or the work caunot be 
well done. Do not roll the things up carelessly, with 
the excuse that it takes too much time to be so par- 
ticular about it. On the contrary, it is a most essen- 
tial time-saver. Sprinkle liven or cotton slightly, put 
the corners together and pull out evenly into the 
proper sbape; fold evenly by brivging the selyages 
into a true line, fold over straight or in the same line, 
roll up very tightly, wrap 1n a clean towel, and after 
soaking thus till thoroughly dampened begin to iron. 
Any one who objects to this process on the score of 
economizirg time will see by actual experiment how 
much easier the work is accowplished on account of 
careful preparation by exact folding. 

Any person of experience either in doing the iron- 
ing or overseeing it will easily detect imperfection in 
the work, and especially the effects of careless fold- 
ing, which will make many wrinkles and unseemly 
creases, and perhaps irou-rust stains—or what looks 
like them. For if a garment, sheet, table cloth, etc., 
is badly folded after sprinkling—the ends uneven, the 
selvages unmatched and all askew—no lauudress is so 
skillful as to be able to iron it without leaving some 
inequality of surface, so that there will be ridges; and 
as the iron passes rapidly over the damp surface uny 
rust or scorched starch on the iron will at once adhere 
to the article. 

By the Way, that points to another duty of the 
housekeeper of which we have before spoken. Wheu 
the basket of ironed clothes is brought up from the 
laundry, to be sorted over and examined by the mis- 
tress, she must not be satisfied with simply the exter- 
nalappearance. Most laundresses will have the last 
folding nicely ironed—unless they have learned that 
their employer’s eyes are not keen to examine, or thut 
she is ‘‘ so easy ” that the laundress is expected to sort 
them out, and put them away herself. The house- 
keeper’s business is to be wide awake, as she puts the 
various articles in their proper places. It is not in- 
fringing upon her time. It only calls for close obser- 
vation, just to notice each piece; see that there are no 
dark streaks on collars or wristbands from lack of 
thorough washing, no brown or yellow stains on the 
seams, to show that the iron used was not well cleaned. 
In putting shirts and undergarments iuto the drawers 
a quick, careful eye will soon learn if they are well 
done throughout, or simply on the surface. ‘There ure 
but two remedies for the latter. Let the girl see that 
her mistress well understauds the differeuce betwee 
false andtrue; and while she kindly but firmly points 
out the defects, and states explicitly the only way that 
will satisfy her, quietly returns the disfigured pieces 
to be washed and done upanew. Let her try this way 
until fully satisfied whether the girl is ignorant or 
stubborn. If the latter, the second course is the ouly 
one left: dismiss the laundress, and search for one 
who is willing, at least, to try and do her work prop- 
erly. A willing hand, guided by a kind and intelli- 
gent mistress, will soon master all difficulties and 
make the work easy. 

In ironing there are several things to be observed 
before the work is really begun: 

The iroving-board, or table, should be firm and 
strong, andimmovable while ironing. For that reason 
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it is a good idea where there are stationary wash-tubs 
to have a top cover, or lid, made expressly for an 
jroning-board; or, if one has not this convenience, a 
table mortised or set in the wall in a convenient part 
of the room, and with two strong, firm legs to hold the 
front side, isa great comfort. The legs may be made 
with a flat base so that they can be screwed into the 
floor. Some provide a table with hinges on one side 
and legs that can be turned up in front, so the table 
cap be let down when not in use,and hang by the 
wall. But this can never be a firm table ; and it is of 
much importance when ironing that the latter does 
not shake while one is at work. 

The arrangements for heating the irons should, as 
far as possible, be such that they can be kept perfectly 
clean, either in a pan provided expressly for that pur- 
pose or by a stove to be used expressly for that pur- 
pose. If set on the stove they are in danger of being 
soiled by something cooking, or becoming rusty from 
some fluid boiling over on the stove. It is of the 
greatest importance that the smoothing iron should 
be kept perfectly smooth, free from rust or burnt 
starch. A paper or piece of cloth should lie on the 
table with a piece of beeswax laid between the folds. 
If the starch sticks (it never will if rightly prepared) 
rub the iron first on some wood ashes, or salt, and 
then quickly over the wax, rub it op a clean cloth, 
and then, if not rusted in deeply, it will work 
smoothly. In buying ead-irons* be careful and select 
three sizes, and all of the smoothest surface. One 
size, large and heavy, for coarse garments; one, a 
medium size, for linen and cotton; and the polishing 
iron for starched clothes, rounding at the sides and 
ends, by which, after a garment is half ironed witha 
common iron, a polish can be secured by a very 
brisk movement, tipping the iron a little on the 
rounded side. 

For the ironing table a coarse woclen blanket is 
needed, which should be stretched double thickness 
on the table, and large enough to entirely cover it. 
Then draw the corners down tight and tack them 
folded over the corners of the table. Four tacks are 
enough, which can easily be removed if the table 
is needed for other purposes. By thus tacking 
the corners to the table and drawing them tight over 
it a plain, smooth surface is secured, on which to pin 
a cotton sheet doubled. 

A bosom board should be about eight inches wide, 
and from seventeen to eighteen long, and perfectly 
smooth and level. Cover one side of the board with 
two thicknesses of coarse flannel or a piece of an 
old blanket drawn tightly over the board, and large 
enough to be tacked just over the edge of the board. 
Cover with two thicknesses of cotton of the same size. 
The other side, also perfectly smooth, should bave but 
two thicknesses of strong cotton laid and tacked over 
the edge to lap on to the cover of the other side. This 
is to be used to put the last polish to the bosom after it 
has been partially ironed. Galvanized tacks with 
smooth heads should be used, that there may be no 
danger of iron-rust or injury to the linen. 

First, iron the shirt all over, wring a clean clotb out 
of clean hot water and rub over the bosom. Go over 
the bosom rapidly with a very clean hot iron, then 
with a plated knife or thin paper-cutter raise the 
plaits, and iron again rapidly. Then rub the bosom 
again with a damp cloth, turn the bosom board over, 
so that the hard surface with the thin cover will come 
under the shirt bosom, and iron with the polishing 
iron; expending as much strength in bearing down 
as possible. Rub briskly with the rounded end of the 
hot iron back and forth, ironing only a small strip at 
a time, till the whole bosom is of a clear polish. The 
polishing irons must be wrapped up in flannel or 
paper and kept dry and always bright. 

It is difficult to give written directions for ironing. 
Practice is the best teacher. Things that are to be 
flat when finished, such as cuffs and collars, should be 
covered with a clean, fine linen cloth, a tewel is too 
coarse, or has too large threads, and will leave their 
imprint on the article ironed. This cloth is to be 
placed on the article and the iron passed over it once 
or twice uutil there is no mote or starch that will 
adbere tothe iron. This done, remove the cloth, lay 
the article smooth, pull the ends and corners straight 
and even, and go over it firmly and briskly with a 
smooth, clean iron and finish with the polishing iron. 

Fine soft articles such as need no polishing, as lace 
and muslins, should be ironed on asoft ironing blan- 
ket with a soft, fine ironing sheet. All such articles, 
after a careful sprinkling, must be rolled up smoothly 
and unrolled one at a time. Laces, of course, are 
to be carefully brought into shape and all the edge or 
purling pulled out like new. 

In ironing silks cover them over with paper or fine 
cotton, and use only a moderately heated iron, taking 
great care that the iron does not touch the silk at all 
or it will make the silk look glossy, and show that it 
has been ironed. Any white article if scorched 
slightly can be in part restored, so far as looks go, but 
any scorching injures the fabric, and no effect can en- 
tirely control or counteract the mischief. 

As far as possible iron by the thread—that is, pull 
the material straight and endeavor to move the iron 
in the same line with the thread of the cloth. 

(In suggestions for making starch last week we 
omitted the caution to cover over the starch close, as 
s00n as made, to prevent any thick scum forming on 
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the top. That is a waste of starch, and if not entirely 
removed will be sure to stick to irons.) 

We have endeavored the last three weeks, in giving 
all the suggestions we could to aid in washing, starch- 
ing and ironing, to answer questions of long standing 
which we have not found space enough to answer 
before, and have therefore united all under one bead. 








Out-of-Doors. 


SUMMER ON THE FARM. 

UITE a number of interesting articles have re- 
() cently been written for the Christian Union on 
“Summer Out-of-Doors.”” They have, as we under- 
stand it, mostly come from those who take the sum- 
mer as a vacation time, who visit the seaside, board 
out in the country, or camp in the wilderness. Now, 
would not the readers of the Christian Union like to 
hear a word about a summer of work—summer on a 
farm ? 

It is not, probably, neceszary to say that the farmer's 
summer is passed mostly in hay-making. From July 
to September anxious eyes are constantly studying 
the appearance of the clouds, for hay can only be 
made “ when the sun shines.”’ Oh, the anxiety which 
the sudden thunder shower brings! How speedily 
old brown Tom, who can haul his ton of hay as easily 
as he can take you to church, is harnessed, and how 
every strong arm is bent tothe work. Aud what a 
thrill of exultation passes through us when we hear 
the heavy rollof the wagon wheels as they go into the 
barn and know that our precious hay is safely housed 
before the first pattering rain drops have begun to 
fall. Ah, yes, “haying is ketching work,” as the 
farmers say. 

But this is not the only way in which danger threat- 
ens us. ‘A freshet in the meadows” is another bug- 
bear with which our farmers bave to deal. Just a 
few days rain, and lo! where before was but a brook is 
now a broad expanse of water—and if it do not soon 
fall away again the crop is lost. 

Haywmaking is no pastime even when all goes well. 
It is very picturesque and poetical, no doubt, to see 
the “‘ white-sleeved mowers” sway their scythes, but 
making pictures and pvetry for other people’s enjoy- 
ment does not ease the labor to the workers. And 
those same picturesque white shirts—what tales could 
we women unfold concerning them. They look well 
at a distance, undoubtedly, but don’t examine too 
closely lest you be not pleased with the grim-y reality. 

Then, in these States bordering on the sea coast, 
there is what is popularly called “ going to ma’sh.” 
Day after day the farmer and bis men ride off with 
their well filled boxes, leaving the women behind to 
cook for the next day and look after the “ critters.”’ 
And it does seem as if these same “critters’’ were 
aware of the change in affairs, and were bound to 
take advantage of it. The cows are sure to get out 
aud visit the cornfield, and, I don’t know how it is, 
but they don’t seem to have the least respect for a 
woman. They will munch away on the corn and look 
at you out of one eye in the most provokingly un- 
concerned way. If you are fortunate enough to se- 
cure the cows, when you are coming up, breathless and 
exhausted, you are most likely to be met by an evil- 
looking pig who is enjoying his newly found liberty 
hugely. And I will defy any woman to take it from 
bim. He surely belongs to a “ faithless and perverse 
generation.” I can drive cows, but I give up on pigs. 

Meanwhile the men are busy in purloining hay from 
old ocean, and here there is another force to deal 
with—the tides. Such consulting of almanacs, such 
talking about apogees and perigees—it is absolutely 
bewildering to the average female mind. But when 
the hay is safely stacked just before an easterly storm 
there is rejoicing in the household. This last season 
calculations failed, the wind suddenly changed, and 
hundreds of tons of salt hay went peacefully floating 
out on the ocean tide. 

And now will you come in doors, and glance at the 
womens’ work during these long summer days? If 
you do, you will see the fiery dragon of a stove glow- 
ing with heat and groaning under a sense of respon- 
sibility and the weight of various half cooked “vittles.” 
Not much reclining in hammocks for us just at pres- 
ent. We must wait till winter for that, for just now, in 
addition to our other labors, we have the care of an in- 
definite amount of butter. The quantity of work which 
aslender, spare,New England woman will get through 
witb in a day is absolutely astonishing. No daughters 
of Erin for her; she would far rather die at her 
post though the barns and granaries be overflowing. 
Well, there is a pleasure in feeling that the work is all 
done by yourself, and done as it should be. In butter- 
making one must be particular, and will be rewarded 
by smooth golden rolls of fragrant butter such as few 
city people ever see. To be sure, it isa little hard on 
these beautiful September days to be obliged to pass 
all the forenoon in a dimly lighted cellar. One can- 
not help sometimes wishing that the work lay out of 
doors, in the sweet air and clear sunshine. But it isa 
great help to see beauty so spread out before you. 
You know it is there, even if you cannot stop just now 
to enjoy it fully. 

Life on a farm is indeed a laborious one, but it is not 
without its compensations. Summer boarders and 
visitors can learn but little about tbe country. They 
comeata time when Nature 1s apparently at a stand- 
still, really the most uninteresting part of the season. 





Only one who in comparative seclusion has passed 
the quiet winter on the farm can realize the pleasure 
one feels at the firat soft breath of spring. The blue- 
bird’s carol and the golden robin’s exultant notes are 
but the voices of dear and familiar friends, and mark 
epochs in the changiug season. We all look at the 
first robin asif we had never seen one before in all 
our lives, and the cry “I seea robin!” brings us to the 
windows in Haste. 

I would gladly tell you, too, of the gifts and the 
pleasures which bountiful autumn brings us, but my 
story is already growing long. I can only bint at the 
stores of yarious colored apples, golden russets and 
crimson gilliflowers, at the quantities of great yellow 
pears and rosy peaches. The pleasures of gathering 
wild grapes are known only toa privileged few. Then 
there are the barberries and the late blackberries, and 
last, but not least, the butter nuts and square nuts 
and hazel nuts. Mother Nature is indeed a most 
bountiful task-mistress. 

On the whole, we are pretty certain that our labors 
are amply rewarded. We feel that our lives are use- 
ful, though only in a humble way. If not wealthy 
we are at least independent, and owe no man any- 
thing. And just here is where the inherent manliness 
of the farmer shows itself. He feels that he is hisown 
master, and holds to his own sturdy opinions without 
fear or favor. The minister in his pulpit is not half 
as unshackled asis he. No other class of men have 
his freedom, and this fact contributes to make him 
what he is, the bone and sinew of the land. Farm life 
peed not, ought not to be dull, common place and un- 
interesting. For real enjoyment, for hearty, whole- 
some comfort, we recommeud everybody to pass the 
summers, aye and springs and autumns and winters, 
too, if they please, on the farm. M. F. 








Our Poung Folks. 


LITTLE BOPEEP. 
A CALIFORNIA INCIDENT. 

A GRASSY slope and a flock of white sheep feeding. 

A short distance from them a little girl, ina 
faded calico dress and tattered straw hat, sitting ona 
flat stone, and close beside ber a large dog sleep- 
ing. The sun is sinking behind the hill, and the clouds, 
now so rosy and bright, will soon have faded into gray, 
and night will have come, ‘“‘ What are you doing out 
here?” astranger would surely ask should he pass by 
the lonely little figure on the hill-side. ‘‘?’'m minding 
the sheep,” the child would answer, ‘‘and I’m not 
going home to-night.” ‘ But are you not afraid?” 
would bé next question. ‘*Not much,” would answer 
the child, “'less the c’y’tes ’d bark too loud.” And 
then the stranger, puzzled and pitiful, would pass on 
his way, and the little shepherdess would count her 
flock. 

“Whatever I am agoin’ to do, I’m sure I don't 
know,” her mother had said a few mornings since, 
half to herself and half to the little girl we have shown 
you. “‘ There’s father got to go to San Luis,’’the mother 
had continued frettingly, *\ and I must stay to home. 
It’d never do to leave the farm alone, with all that 
stock father brought home t’orther night. And yet 
somebody must mind the sheep or they'll get stole, 
same’s Jake Peters’s did! Ohdear! oh dear! poor 
folks does hev an awful hard time to get ahead.” And 
the over-worked woman rested her hands on her hips, 
and wrinkled her forehead, with anxious thought, 
into so many creases you would have wondered how 
she ever could have got them out again. 

“Can’t I go with the sheep, mother?” piped Mary 
from the corner, with a whole batch of baby kittens 
in her arms which she was petting and cuddling. 

“You, child?” and the mother fairly laughed in 
astonishment. ‘ Such alittle thing as you?” 

“Tt don’t take a very big thing to mind the sheep ; 
’sides Jip ’d take care of me. Let me go, mother, I 
think I'd like it.” And Mary, dropping the kittens 
gently in a heap on the floor, stood by her mother’s 
side, looking wistfully up into her eyes. She was an 
odd little thing, with a look far beyond her years on 
her childish face. True, the children of the poor have 
very little time for idle babyhood, but there was an 
earnest look in Mary’s eyes that meant thought and a 
seeking soul. 

“Well, I'm sure I don’t know what to do,” said Mrs. 
Wiles, one hand on Mary’s curly head. ‘“ But I don’t 
see’s any harm can come to you, and somebody must 
go. P’raps it won’t be so lonely for you as for bigger 
folks, seein’ as you’re so fond of Jip.” 

And so Mary went. The first day of her outing she 
enjoyed as much, my dears, as you ever enjoyed a 
pic-nic in early spring. She ran races with Jip and 
hunted for wild-flowers, or rather picked them by 
the handful, for they lay like radiant jewels in the 
grass, of every shade and color you can imagine. 
And she shouted and laughed with very glee when 
the butterflies skimmed close beside her, pretty, 
fluttering things, like winged sunshine. Shouted and 
laughed until the sheep looked up in astonishment; 
they were not used to so much noise, the quiet things. 
For you see to her, poor over-worked little farm girl, 
these were real holidays, to be out in the gay flower- 
decked fields with nothing to do but watch and occa- 
sionally count the sheep. But when the sun had gone to 
rest, and Mary perched upon a stone watched the beau- 
tiful day gradually dying, she began to wish very much 








that she was at home. Now she thought, with her 
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grave little face propped upon her two hands, it was 
time to feed the chickens; and she could count each 
downy, wee creature in imagination as they clustered 
before her mind’s eye. She wished very much to 
have her usual supper of bread and milk and go to 
bed in her little trundle-bed, which lay under her 
mother’s all day and close beside it at night. 

‘*But what’s the use? If I can’t, I can’t,” she said at 
last with a sigh. And so she ate her supper of bread 
and cheese, gave some meat to Jip, curled herself all 
up in her blanket by the side of a big rock, called Jip 
to lie beside her, counted the sheep all once more, 
leaning on her elbow the while; and closing her eyes 
was soon fast asleep. 

And the stars winked and blinked overhead, the 
moon sailed along amid the soft, white clouds, and 
the good God watched over the littleshepherdess who 
was trying to do her duty. 

So tired was our Bopeep from all the running and 
the frolic of the day that until the sun touched her 
lids gently with his long golden fingers next morning 
she never once waked. She had not even heard the 
coyotes, or wild dogs, as they barked discordantly in 
the hills, although she had many a time shivered to 
hear them when snugly wrapped in her small bed at 
home. 

The next day was even pleasanter to Mary than the 
day before, for her mother was coming for her that 
evening, and she knew that the night would be passed 
at home. She made cowslip balls and petted Jip, 
climbed down into rayines for prettier flowers than 
grew on the level, and Jaughed and screamed with 
pleasure, until the echoes caught up the pretty chime 
and carried it far, far into the distance, as if they 
thought, and very truly, a child’s laugh was too 
musical a thing to lose. 

But the day is passing fast, and Mary, seated on the 
stone as we first showed her to you, is wondering if 
mother can have forgotten, as if mothers ever do 
forget. Even now yonder comes Dobbin, little Mary, 
and seated in the wagon is mother looking with anx- 
ious eyes for her lamb. ‘Thank God you're safe, 
child,” she said, as she drew Mary into the wagon. 
“T couldn’t sleep all night for listening to those 
screechin’, barkin’ coyotes.” 

And so little Bopeep went home, and Jip drove 
back the sheep ‘‘ with all their tails behind ’em.” 

FRANCISCA. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
\ J] HAT are you doing to make your homes look 

bright and pleasant this year? Nothing? Oh, 
dear! Butit’s not too late now if you are energetic 
aboutit. With very little trouble you can have some 
vines climbing about over the mantle-pieces, ur the 
curtains, or on the picture cords. Do not trouble 
your mother about it. She has the house-cleaning, the 
pickling and preserving and the winter clothing to 
attend to, and if you get her permission to ornament 
the house do it without increasing her work. Be 
careful to attempt no more than you will persevere 
in carrying out. Whatever you do will require some 
care. The vines must be kept wet. The dried leaves 
and ferns must be dusted. 

For vives you may take slips of German ivy or the 
tradescantia (wandering Jew), put them in bottles 
of water behind pictures or vases, and if you keep 
water in the bottles and dust from the leaves they 
will surprise you with their growth, if the air is kept 
fresh inthe room. Noxious gases are destructive to 
plants. The tubers of the madeira vine grow readily 
in the house if they are planted in earth, and I think 
they do well also in water, as tbe sweet potato will. 
Put a good-sized sound potato on the top of a wide- 
mouthed bottle or hyacinth glass filled with water, 
so that the potato touches the water. You must 
watch to see that the potato is right side up. The 
foliage of the madeira vine and the potato will be 
much more delicate than when out-of-doors, and I 
think I have never seen either vine blossom in the 
house. The German ivy planted in earth grows very 
rapidly, and the English ivy is beautiful, though of 
slower growth, being, however, much longer lived, 
if it is not suffered to die of neglect, as mine have 
been. With bright leaves pressed, and delicate ferns, 
dried ‘grasses and the feathery sprays of the golden 
rod, clematis and bitter-sweet your home may be 
made a bower of beauty. Perhaps you have not all 
these things at hand, but some of them you can have. 
An ox-muzzle lined with moss and filled with rich 
earth makes a lovely hanging basket, with a little 
German ivy, tradescantia, petunia plants, or in fact 
almost anything that is green. The boys can do a 
great deal to help adorn the house in this way. 

Weshall not get much more pleasure this year from 
our out-door plants, but I hope you have saved seed 
and made plans for next year. Dorothy’s letters 
always make me want to go right out to work in the 
flower beds, and I think we must ask her next spring 
to give usa list of good flowers. Iam sure we should 
all like to see the “ Datura.’ 


RIpGway, Pa., Aug. 28, 1879. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

If you have never seen Wright’s Datura, and if you want to 
be astonished, just you get it next year. I cried “Oh! h!h!” 
this morning when I saw it wide open ; and Bob came running 
out to see what was the matter, and he said, “ Je—rusalem ! 
what a whopper!” And no wonder, for it is so very large its 
sise is the first thing that strikes you; but presently you no- 





tice its delicate color, white tinged with lilac, and it is as 
sweet as a rose, such a strange, delicious perfume, like that 
of no other flower that I am acquainted with. 

It came from seed this year; but it is a tender perennial, 
the catalogue says, and the roots may be kept in the cellar, 
like dahlias. There are a great many buds half-blown; and, 
oh, I can hardly wait for them to come out, for won’t it be a 
splendid sight when there are a dozen oui at once! I was 
thinking yesterday that a garden is a great trial, as well as a 
great comfort; and whenI thought of my lilies that did no 
good, and my dozen gladioles, not one out yet, and my pinks 
that died, and the godelia that dried up, and the worms in my 
pansy-bed, I felt discouraged; and Bob, too, said he did not 
believe the “ play was worth the candle.” But to-day I feel 
as if the sight of this beautiful flower repaid me for every- 
thing. The flower is all in one piece, and in shape much likea 
petunia—but so large! If I could find grandma’s tape-meas- 
ure, I would tell you just how many inches it is; but the 
measure has been lost ever since thisspring, when we cleaned 
house. Maybe we will find it when we clean house this autumn. 
I think I had better tell you what killed the worms in the 
pansy-bed, or rather brought them out of the ground, for I 
killed them myself, all but the earth-worms. I threw them 
out on the grass. Why, strong soap-suds with wasbing-soda 
in it. I poured the water about the roots of the plants 
and, indeed, all over the bed, and the worms came crawling 
out as if they had been sent for ia a hurry; white worms as 
fine as a thread, and little brown worms that curl up like 
a snail, and they eat the fine roots of the pansies, and the 
leaves turn yellow, and then, after a good while, they die. 
We had tried soot and lime-water, but the soap-suds is the 
best. lam so glad that you have a garden, Aunt Patience, 
for you will know how to sympathize with me. Some folks 
have no feelings for worms and beetles, and they even think 
caterpillars a joke and laugh at grasshoppers. But still I 
think our trials and troubles are all for our good; but it is 
hard to think so when the money is gone, and you cannot get 
any more, and have nothing to show for it, and Kitty Clover’s 
lilies all came up, and her gladiolesa perfect blaze of beauty. 

Yours truly, DOROTHY. 





BROOKLYN Aug. 15, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


So many have written to you that I, also, will write. I don’t 
expect that you will print my letter, but I should be very 
much pleased to have you. 

Papa has taken the Christian Union so long as I can remem- 
ber, but I have never been interested in the puzzle depart- 
ment because I do not understand the enigmas of figures. 
Will you please to explain them? 

Iam fourteen years old and am studying hard this term. I 
suppose you have heard of pubiic school No 13? I go 
there, and in about a year and a half expect to graduate. 
I bave never studied hard before, but having attained the 
highest average in the class I am resolved to study. My 
teachers have considered me a smart girl when I have not 
studied, so I think if I study I shall be able to gain some 
school prizes. I should like to have gained the prize you 
offered for the letter but I cannot write nicely, though I try. 

I think my, letter is plenty long so I will stop, and add a 
puzzle besides. Your affectionate niece, HATTIE G. 

The puzzle is a very curious one, and I will print it 
soon. The enigmas of figures are easily understood, 
though sometimes difficult of solution. A word or 
sentence is selected and the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., etc., 
placed over the letters. Then some word is found 
within the other word or sentence, and, instead of 
giving the word, the letters representing that word 
are given. In solving the puzzles, therefore, you take 
the words described thus, my 3, 1, 2, etc., isa , and 
decide what you think it must be. You have the des- 
cription and the number of letters to guide you. 
After finding all the parts of the enigma in this way 
of course you have the whole sertence. Thus in solv- 
ing the Prize Historical Enigma you must first write 
down the numbers in such a way as that you can place 
your letters under or overthem. Then look at the 
first question and think who first revealed Britain to 
the Romans. You see that the name has six letters. 
When you make up your mind who it was, put the 
first letter of his name under the figure 18, the second 
under 34, the third under 30, ete. If you are right you 
have then found six letters of the sentence which is 
the answer, and continuing to study, finding who lived 
solely for the good of bis people, and who was a beau- 
tiful but perfidious queen, etc., you will find each let- 
ter appearing in its place. You should try an easier 
enigma first, such as is in this paper, although it differs 
from others in not skipping about, but taking the 
letters in their order. 

I am glad you have found it is not enough to be 
smart, but that you must use your smartness; in other 
words, it is of no use to have talents if you do not use 
them. But, dear Hattie, work for something more 
than school prizes; work because it is right, because 
you are made to be and do all you can, and because 
you love to improve. 








WHITE Port, N. Y., August 30, 1879. 
Aunt Patience: 


Please tell me what isa cheap and good work on geology, 
botany, mineralogy, etc., for a beginner. A. W. H. 

P.S.—If you cannot find Whiteport on the map, it is located 
about four and a half miles southwest of Kingston, on the 
line of the Wallkill Valley R.R. The cement factory, under 
the charge of Mr. Doremus, has a capacity for manufacturing 
one thousand barrels of cement per day, each barrel weigh- 
ing about three hundred pounds. A. W. H. 

Gray’s “ How Plants Grow,” Dana’s ‘ Text-Book of 
Mineralogy” or an elementary book by him, and 
Wells’s “‘ Principles of Geology’ are good books. To 
ascertain the price send a postal card to such a pub- 
lishing house as A. S. Barnes & Co., asking them if the 
books mentioned are the best and cheapest for a be- 
ginner and what is their price. There are also proba- 
bly some little “ Science Primers,’’ published, I think, 
by Appleton, which might suit your want. It is a 





very good sign when a boy or girl is trying to study 
“at home,” and I hope A. W.H. will find just the 
books he wants. 





Hays City, Kansas, Aug. 24, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience : : ” 


I have been reading with a great deal of interest the letters 
from your many nieces, and if you have not too many already, 
I should like to become one of them. I don’t think you have 
any letters yet from this place, because there is only one 
family besides us who take the Christian Union. Iagree with 
Lovey that yours are the best articles I have read ; and I en- 
joy reading them very much. This is a very pretty place 
where I live, for we have a great many trees (for Kansas), 
more than most of places, for this is older than most of the 
towns around here. But I will not write you a history of the 
place, though it is said to be very interesting; and I really 
think I must stop now, and not take up much more space. 
But I wish you would tell me and the rest of your nieces the 
whole of your name ; but I must say “‘ good-bye.” 

Your niece, CARRIE, 
Out West. 

P.S. 1 live near Fort Hays (one mile from there), so the 
Indians won’t try to catch me out here. CARRIE, 

What kinds of trees do you have, Carrie? Are they 
mostly evergreen or deciduous? Ab! perhaps you 
may have to run to the dictionary to know the mean- 
ing of that word. A good pastor [ know has been 
collecting leaves, while he has been taking his vaca- 
tion, to show to some little children in his parish 
who have been trying to see how many different 
leaves they could find. How many would you be able 
to name as 8002 as you saw them? 

AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 
ENIGMA. 

A word of seven letters find, 
Which thrice curtail, if you’re inclined, 
And, lo! an animal well known 
Appears. Restore, and now disown 
The first four letters, and behold 
A constellation known of old. 
Restore, behead, drop letters three, 
Transpose, and you will surely see 
A biped, found on sea and land, 
Restore, transpose, and there will stand 
Before you one whose worldly pelf 
Is always sought with view to self. 
Restore, last, first, and middle take, 
A nickname for a maiden make. 
Restore, take sixth and seyenth, and find 
In them a verb. Reversed, a kind 
And tender guardian. Then restore, 
And if you wish to seek for more, 
Then for the first and second reach, 
And from them form a part of speech ; 
And from the first and Jast prepare 
A title earned by toil and care. 


And now, if‘ Bob and Dorothy ”’ 
Object to share the field with me, 
Ili seize my letters seven, before 
I take my seat on two, three, four, 
To try and find a wider sphere 
With room enough for 
IDA VERE. 
EASY NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
The whole, composed of 11 letters, is the changing of water 
into steam. 
The 1, 2, 3 is a character in “ Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 
The 4, 5is a river in Europe. 
The 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, is an allowance of provisions. 
UNCLE WILL 
A FRACTIONAL PUZZLE. 
A hero, brave, tried, and true, 
The following lines will bring to view : 


One-fourth of an insect, a species of bee, 
One. fourth of a fish that swims in the sea, 
And now one-sixth of a plain; 
One-fovrth of a frost that appears in the fall, 
One-fourth of a tree that grows very tall, 
One-fourth of a planet that is seen by all, 
And now one-sixth of a name; 
One-fourth of a plant, a kind of tea, 
One-fourth of a plant, a well known tree, 
And for last one-sixth of a drain. 
The above puzzle is respectfully inscribed to the patrons of 
** Aunt Patience ’’ departments. ANDOX. 
A CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
In Jaugh, not in grin ; 
In grin, not in laugh ; 
In staff, not in brim, 
In brim, not in staff ; 
In court, not in shake; 
In shake, not in court ; 
In board, not in stake ; 
In stake, not in board ; 
In pert, not in kind; 
The whole a plant will bring to mind. 
ANDOX. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 10. 

Easy Enigmas.—Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. Ad 
astra per aspera. 

Geographical Charades.—Easton, Foulweather, Marsball- 
town, Connecticut, Pondicherry, Chippewa, Independence, 
Adriatic, Pontchartrain. 

Buried Places (Biblical).—Gath, Sheba, Tyre, Rome, Sidon, 
Askelon, Bethany, Kedron, Nebo, Corinth. 

Beheaded Rhymes.—Late-ate, fill-ili, wall-all, stal)-tall, pride- 
ride, hair-air, fright-right, lair-air, bridge-ridge, gait-ait, rill- 
ill, cleft-left, flame-lame. 

Double Square Word.— 

TAR RAT 
ARE ERA 
RED DER 

Answers to puzzles of Sept. 3d were received from Alice 

Mossop (very neatly written), Annie E. Youngs and Franc, 
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JOHN RUSKIN’S ADVICE TO 
YOUNG LADIES.* 


See that no day passes in which you do 
not make yourself a somewhat better creat- 
ure; and in order to do that, find out, first, 
what you are now. Do not think vaguely 
about it; take pen and paper and write 
down as minute a description of yourself as 
you can, with the date to it. If you dare 
not do so, find out why you dare not, and 
try to get strength of heart enough to look 
yourself fairly in the face, in mind as well 
as body. Ido not doubt but that the mind is 
a less pleasant thing to look at than the face, 
and for that;very reason it needs more look - 
ing at; so always have two mirrors on your 
toilet-table, and see that with proper care 
you dress body and mind before them daily. 

. . Write down then, frankly, what you 
are, or, at least, what you think yourself, 
not dwelling upon those inevitable faults 
which I have just told you are of little con- 
sequence, and which the action of a right 
life will shake or smooth away; but that 
you may determine to the best of your in- 
telligence what you are good for and can be 
made into. 


Teach—yourself first—to read with atten- 
tion and to remember with affection what 
deserves both, and nothing else. Never 
read borrowed books. To be without books 
of your own is the abyss of penury. Don’t 
endure it. And when you’ve to buy them 
you’ll think whether they’re worth read- 
ing; which you had better, on all accounts. 


A woman must be a pleasant creature. 
Be sure that people like the room better 
with you in it than out of it; and take all 
pains to get the power of sympathy and the 
hebit of it. 


You fancy that you are sorry for the 
pain of others. Now, I tell you just this: 
that if the usual course of war, instead of 
unroofing peasants’ houses and ravaging 
peasants’ fields, merely broke the china 
upon your own drawing-room tables, no 
war in civilized countries would last a week. 

Can you cook plain meats and dishes eco- 
nomically ani savorly? If uvt, make it 
your business to learn, as you find oppor- 
tunity. When you can, advise and person- 
ally help any poor woman within your 
reach who will be glad of help in that mat- 
ter always avoiding impertinence or discour_ 
tesy of interference. Acquaint yourself with 
the poor, not as their patroness, but as their 
friend. If then you can modestly recom- 
mend a little more water in the pot, or 
half an hour’s more boiling,or a dainty bone 
they did not know of, you will have been 
useful indeed. 

Early rising, on all grounds, is for your- 
self indispensable. You must be at work by 
latest at six in summer and seven in winter. 
Every day do a little bit of housemaid’s 
work in your own house, thoroughly, so as 
to be a pattern of perfection in that kind. 
Your actual housemaid will then follow your 
lead, if there’s an atom of woman’s spirit in 
her—(if not, ask your mother to get an- 
other.) 

Do not think you can make a girl lovely 
if you do not make her bappy. 

It is not the object of education to turn a 
woman into a dictionary. 

Do you not feel that marriage—when it 
is marriage at all—is only the seal which 
marks the vowed transition of temporary 
into untiring service, and of fitful into 
eternal love? 

Girls should be like daisies; nice and 
white, with an edge of red, if you look close; 
making the ground bright wherever they 
are; knowing simply and quietly that they 
do it, and are meant to do it, and that it 
would be very wrong if they didn’t do it. 

* Letters and Advice to Young Girls and 
Young Ladies on Dress, Education, Marriage 
ete. Ftom the writings of John Ruskin. 
(John Wiley & Sons. 40 cents.) 


HONEY BEES. 


New Principles in Bee Keeping. 


Kvery one who has a Farm or garden can now 
keep Bees with profit. Bees kept on my plan are 
more profit than anything connected with the furm 
orgarden. Every hive of Bees kept on my plan 
Will pay a profit of Fifty dollars every year. Send 
for circular. Address, MRS. LizzIE EB. COTTON, 
West Gorham, Maine. 








DRY GOODS. 








FIRST FALL OFFERING. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N, y. 
THOUSANDS OF DOZENS OF 


3-Button Kid Gloves 


IN FALL AND PARTI COLORS, 


25c. a Pair. 


WE LEAVE CUSTOMERS TO JUDGE 
As TO THEIR CHEAPNESS. 





FULL LINES OF OUR REGULAR 


MONOGRAM GLOVE. 


PLUMS, DARK GREENS, SLATES, 
NEW FALL | GARNETS, NAVY BLUES, 


SHADES. ‘BROW 
2 BUTTONS, 85c. ; 3 BUTTONS, 98c.; 4 BUTTONS, 


$1.20; 6 BUTTONS, phoned 
IN EACH OF OUR R 52 DEPARTMENTS 


NEW GOODS 


Will be found. 


DRESS SILKS, 


WITHOUT any Aare IN PRICES, NOtWITH- 
ANDING ALL THE 


HUE AND CRY. 





t#~ EXAMINE OUR BLACK SILKS AT T5c., 8c. 
GROS GRAIN AT 9%c.—MAGNIFICENT QUALI- 
TIES. 





ree BADE FROM LEADING MAUFAC- 

22- -_, WIDE NEW SHADES GROS GRAINS, 
$1 PER YARD. 

nee a —RIBBONS GROS GRAIN 


nee CHANGEABLE, RIBBONS FOR 
DRESS TRIMMING, 
LOWER IN PRICES 
FOR QUALITY THAN FOR MANY YHARS. 





MILLINERY SATINS IN EVERY IMAGINABLE 
BLACK SATINS AT 65c.—A SPECIALTY. 


SILK VELVETS. 


BLACK AND COLORS, $1 PER YARD OP. 
MANTILLA ee ere, BROCADED AND 
STRIPED VELVETS. 
van PATTERNS; ALSO DAMAGE VEL- 
VETS FOR DRESS PURPOSE 


TRIMMED BONNET ROOM. 


NOVELTIES 
BOTH FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 
2 Two deliveries daily from our workrooms. 


FELT HATS. 


FRENCH FUR FELT, LEADING SHAPES, 50c. 
WOOL PRs. 25c., 38c., 50¢. 


BLACK CANTON DERBYS, 19¢., 25¢e. 








osTnice TIPS FROM 2c. BUNCH OF 3 TO 
OsTRIC H PLUMS FROM 20c., 25., 50., 75., $1 UP 
REAL OSTRICH POMPONS 5c. EACH U 

BLACK HACKLE BREASTS lic. EACH be. 


BIRDS, WINGS, FRENCH FLOWERS, &c. 
MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Suits. 


Wa COSTUMES, NEW, $9, $10.50, $12.50, 
waa MANTLES, LADIES’ ULSTERS, SILK 
BOTH NOVEL AND CHEAP, 
nURESEee OF SosanEe CLOAKS, $1.95; 

£C ‘Ak OFFERIN 
Lo 7) OZ. FINE CLOTH DRESSE3 _* 
LADIES. — = BRAID, $1.48 EACH. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 
56, 58, 60, 62. 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVE., N. Y. 


GRAND OPENING 


OF THE 


FALL & WINTER SEASON 


We are now prepared to exhibit 
to our customers a very large and 
varied stock of 


DRY GOODS AND FANCY GOODS 


LOW PRICES. 
Mail orders promptly attended to, 











Our CATALOGUE will be issued about 





Oct. 15th, and forwarded on receipt of stamp. 


JOHNSON BROS, & CO, 


UNION SQUARE, 


WE INVITE THE ATTENTION OF OUR LADY 
CUSTOMERS TO OUR STOCKS OF IMPORT- 

ED PATTERN HATS AND BONN®TS. 
ALSO TO THOSE OF OUR OWN MANUFAC- 
TURE. 





ALSO TO OUR STOCKS OF 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN FELT, 
BEAVER AND VELVET UNTRIMMED 
HATS AND BONNETS, 
OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS, 
BEADED CROWNS AND BANDEAUS, 
RIBBONS, SILKS, AND VELVETS, 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS 
AMONG WHICH WILL BE FOUND MANY 
RARE AND BEAUTIFUL NOVELTIES 
NOT TO BE HAD IN OTHER STORES. 





ALL AT POPULAR PRICES. 





AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


JONNSON BROS. CO. 


No. 34 East 14th St, 
UNION SQUARE. 


CARPETS. 


We call especial attention to our new 


Smyrna Knaphistan 
REVERSIBLE CARPETS, 


with Borders to match, manufactured expressly 
for us in designs and coloring equal to real Turk- 
ish goods at one quarter of the cost. 


RUCS AND MATS 


all sizes, of the same material, at fabulousiy low 
prices. 


DRUCCETS. 


A large and varied assortment, in all widths and 
sizes up to 4 yards wide. 


Lace Curtains. 


The largest assortment ever offered at retail, 
embracing the entire range, from a Nottingham 
at $1 per pair, to the choicest real and antique 
Laces imported. 


Upholstery Goods. 


Great variety of Raw Silks, Crepe Cloths, Serges 
and Cretonnes of our own importation. 

Will open on MONDAY a large invoice of Turk- 
ish Piano, Table and Stand Covers. 

Window “hades, Cornices, &c., &c. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


189 and 191 Sixth Avenue 
Corner of 13th St. 


CARPETS, 


W. & J, SLOANE 


ARE OFFERING 


GREAT BARGAINS 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


Foreign & Domestic 
CARPETINGS, 
OIL CLOTHS, &c. 
649, 651, 655 Broadway 


Metropolitan Elevated Railroad 














Bleecker St, Station. 


0 S<VENTH 9, 


Have now on ange counters representative 
assortments of their Fall Importations of 


Plain Colored 


SILKS, SATINS, 


AND 


VELVETS, 


TOGETHER WITH A LARGE STOCK OF 


WHITE SATINS 


And Novelties for Bridal and Evening Dresses. 


The variety and Cheapness of the above 
stock eannot be excelled. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and 6th Avenue. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY uP DRY GooDs 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS rik a SADERS IN 
POPULAR t PRICE 


Special care given to “MAIL orders from our 


patrons at HOME 
TOURISTS. 


DURING JULY AND AUGUST THIS EsTAB- 
LISHMENT WILL heme ON SATURDAY AT 
12 O'CLOCK NOON 


R.H. MACY & CO. 
NEW CARPETS 


For Fall Trade. 
CEO. E. L. HYATT, 


271 and 273 Canal Street, 
Between Broadway & Elm 8t., 
OFFERS AT RETAIL A NEW 8TOCK OF 


BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
3-Ply and Ingrain Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, Rugs & Mattings. 


CARPETS. 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN A LARGE AS8SORT- 
MENT OF 


NOVELTIES 


MANUFACTURED BY OURSELVES 


Expressly for Our Retail Trade. 


CONSISTING OF 
AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, WIL- 
TONS, VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TAPES- 
TRYS, THREE-PLYS, AND INGRAINS 

of a SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
INCLUDING MANY EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, 
which we are offering at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


WE ALSO OFFER A LARGE SELECTION OF 
TURKISH, SMYRNA, AND EAST INDIA 
RUGS AND MATs, 

IN NEW AND CHOICE DESIGNS OF OUR OWN 
IMPORTATION, 

ALSO, 

OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LIGNUM &c., 
AT LOW RATES. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS & RETAILERS, 
40 AND 42 WEST 14TH ST., N. Y., 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R, R. Station. 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 


EW CUFF FASTENER. Made of German 
silver wire. Can be applied quicker than cuff 
ean be buttoned. Holds cuff firmly to shirt siesta. 
je. a pair. Stamps taken. C. T. Raymond, Troy, N.Y. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 





























that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian’ Union. 
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Publisher's Department, 


New York, OCTOBER 1, 1879. 














Editorial Department, — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Onaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
arvation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stemps. 





Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to ‘* The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receip! of 
three cent stamp. 





BostON OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 








Brain and Nerve Food. 

Vitalized Phosphates, composed of the vital 
or nerve-giving principles of the ox brain and 
wheat germ. It gives energy to mind and 
body; relieves debility and nervousness; 
gives vitality to the impaired growth of chil- 
dren; strengthens the digestion: cures ncu- 
ralgia and prevents consumption.  Physi- 
cians alone have prescribed 193,000 packages. 
F. CROSBY, 666 6th ave, N. Y. Forsale by 
Druggists, or mail, $1. 


Messrs. Hardenbergh & Co. 


Our Brooklyn readers scarcely need to be 
directed to the carpet emporium of the Messrs. 
Hardenbergh & Co., 174 Fulton street,so famil- 
jar are they with the locality and the excel- 
lent character of the Messrs. Hardenbergh’s 
goods. The present firm have succeeded 
Messrs. Stewart & Co. in business,’ and are 
offering to customers the same advantages in 
respect to the quality of the wares and price 
as their predecessors. Those who have dealt 
with the house know its reliable character, 
and every one in Brooklyn is aware of its ex- 
cellent standing. Those who are living in the 
city orin its suburbs who are furnishing their 
houses at this time cannot do better than deal 
with this concern. 





Burton’s Malthoptonique. 

In the advertisement of this article which 
appeared in our columns last week it was 
made to appear incorrectly as “ the English 
extract of meat and hops,” instead of malt 
and hops, of which ingredients it is composed. 
The article has been introduced into this 
country by Messrs. E. C. Hazard & Co., who 
are the sole agents, and who claim for it ad- 
mirable properties, both as a tonic and a sop- 
orific. 





Sunday-School Book-Case for sale 
cheap; never been used; 12 feet long; self- 
locking ; folds in a space of 2x4 feet. Can be 
placed against the wall or folded so as to form 
an office for Librarian. Address Alfred Mor- 
rell, 380 Court street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Honey Bees. 

The special attention of our readers is called 
to the advertisement of Mrs. Cotton in 
another column under this head. Mrs. Cotton 
we believe is one of our most successful Bee- 
keepers. 


Snsurance Hotes. 


—A foreign exchange says: “There has 
been considerable havoc of late years among 
the maritime insurance companies of France, 
upwards of twenty-eight baving disappeared 
since 1865. The total capital of these defunct 
companies was 34,100,000f., the largest of them 
being L’Union des Ports, with a capital of 
5,000,000f. The existing companies at the 
present date are forty-four in number, with a 
capital of 90,500,000f., three of which—viz., the 
Lloyd Francais, La Reunion and La Lyonnaise 
—are of 6,000,000f. each. There are only five 
which are under 1,000,000f. 

—The Vermont Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany is reducing all over-insured risks and 
canceling where reduction is refused. 

—In the litigation over the affairs of the 
American National Life and Trust Company 
in the Superior Court at New Haven, Conn., 
Simeon E. Baldwin, acting for State Insurance 
Commissioner John W. Steadman, has entered 
a motion for the arrest and incarceration of 
John B. Robertson, Richard W. Lyon and 
Jeremiah A. Bishop, President, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Company, for contempt of 
court in failing to comply with the order of 
the Court issued in the September term of 











1878 for the production of records of directors’ 
meetings, stock subscriptions list, stock trans- 
fer books, etc., claimed te be essential in the 
prosecution of suits now pending. The Court 
ordered the parties referred to to appear Sep- 
tember 30th and show cause why attachment 
should not be issued against them for con- 
tempt of court. 

—The tenth annual Convention of the Fire 
Underwriters’ Association of the North-west, 
just held in Chicago, was one of great interest, 
and several papers of special value were pre- 
sented. President Adams, in his address, said 
that for the year 1878 the amount of capital 
employed, as compared with previous years, 
bad been increased between seven and eight 
million dollars, or about 12 per cent. The 
average dividends show a shrinkage of 71-100 
of 1 per cent. There was a falling off in pre- 
mium receipts of nearly $3,000,000, but, for- 
tunately for all, the losses showed a corre- 
sponding and even larger diminution, the 
percentage of loss for the year 1878 being 50-60 
per cent., against 56-64 for the year 1877. The 
profit on the capital employed by American 
companies was only 5-15. The fire risks as- 
sumed in 1878 were $127.465,434 more than in 
1877. This, combined with the fact that the 
premium receipts were $2,821,783 less, is most 
alarmingly suggestive. The rate of premium 
declined from .81 to .79,a smaller percentage 
than has obtained since 1864. Thereisno more 
trying period for fire insurance than that of 
paying losses upon largely-increased liabili- 
ties, with falling receipts. It issafe to assume 
a further reduction in dividends and increase 
in liabilities; a still further diminution in 
premium receipts and declination in rates; a 
still larger reduction in the percentage of 
profit on capital employed and increase in the 
ratio of loss to receipts.—Bulletin. 

—The “ Official Journal” of St. Petersburg 
has published the report of the fires in Rus- 
sia in the month of July. There were 2,882, 
and the total loss is estimated at over six mill- 
ions of roubles. The causes of fire were in- 
cendiarism in 424 cases, neglect in 674 cases, 
lightning in 374 cases and the remainder un- 
discovered. 

—William H. Beers, Morris Franklin and 
D. O’Dell, of the New York Life; Allen Bas- 
sett, President of the Prudential Life [nsur- 
ance Company, of Newark; Everett Clapp, 
and other men have formed the Industrial 
Tnsurance Company of the United States, for 
the purpose of prosecuting a business similar 
to that now done by the Prudential Life In- 
surance of Newark, N. J., and by the Pruden- 
tial Assurance Company, of London, which 
consists of issuing policies for amounts rang- 
ing from $50 to $500,and taking weekly and 
monthly payments. In the first two years of 
its existence, the Prudential, of Newark. 
issued over 40,000 policies in New Jersey alone. 


LIVERPOOL & 


LONDON & 
(GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 








United States Branch. 





Statement January 1, 1879. 
Assets in United States...... oqaes 9897.07 
Total Liabilities, includin; 

-insurance............. * 9,430,505. 86 
eS See 1,871,291.21 
Income in U.8. during 1878. . 23600,583.34 
Expenditures, including 

UE ans cixdnveex ioanigthonan 1,971,219.83 
J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. Y. OFFICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 


45 William St, 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: ( New York, 100 Broadway. 





i Sreekiys cor. Court and Mon- 
Continental ue Sts. and No. 106 Broad- 
Buildings. way. BD: 
Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 ....... $3.3 


2:22! 74 


wae 





Reserve fur losses, dividends, ete. ‘2 























Capital (paid up in )icseceeeee 1,000,000, 
Unearned Reserve Fund... oof WG 0,354 of 
Net Surplus........-..6--+sceeeceee ss, 4:22.37 








z3 HOPE, President. 


over HEN. 
The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
({ncorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway, N, Y, 
ND nw nsbadcdccosceses $4.874,947 O1. 
Surplus......... ........ 826,873 99. 
JAMES BUEL. - - President, 
(Also President of the Imp. and Traders’ Na- 
tio: —— 

Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secr 

T. A. BROSNAN, & pauper rintendent. 

GEO. H Actuary. 

Al Endowment Policies on psn Claims due 
in 1879 will be discounted at7 per cent. upon present- 


ation. 
‘Ail forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 








Financial. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


From Monday, Sept. 22, to Saturday, 
Sept. 27. 








Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 







tis. I88h ‘a 
5s. funded. 1881.r. 
5s. funded. 188]. c¢... ; 





a. Be 
| a 
ll | N.Y. 
2 | N.Y. 
25 | N.C, 
6. 45 | N.C. 6s, 
‘Class A.smali 47 | N.C.N.C.R., 
Alu..Class B, 58..... 72 | N.C. 7a. c.0. Bri 
la.. class C,2t05. 54 | N.C.. 78. A.O,........ 106 
a, Saeeere D [die Os Giscces..ce 86 
Ark. 7s, L.R.&Ft8 2 | N.C. B.A., '66-1900.. 7X 
Ark. 78. M. & L.R 2 | N.C. F. A.,-’68 8. 1X 
Ark.is. LRPB&NO. 2 | N.C. 0. J. J., Y2-8.. 1% 
Ark. 7s, M.0.4R 2 | N.C. n. A* O., 92-8. 13% 
Ark. 7s. A.C.R...... 2 (N.C. DF ccah setianin 1 
Conn. 68, 83-’84...... 1M =| N.C. ap.t.ci.1, 98-9 3 
= 78, n. bds., 1886.. 109% nat t.Cl. 2....006 25% 


. 4 
Mo. te. due’ "R2-'S2.- . WK Va. 68, ae 
Mo. 68. due ’86...... | 
Mo. te. due = 
Mo. 6s due 
Mo.6s due ‘wor *90 106 
Mo. 6s, a. u. due '92 107 
Mo. 68, fd. due "44-95. 107% 
Mo.H. & 8.J. due 86 104 


Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.814@4.81\ 4.8144@4.82 





c 58 
Va. 68. C, 24 a series. « 3l 
D. of C, 3, 65 cone © 
D. of ©.3, 658, f. pence 84 





PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 


GENERAL DOMESTIC & FOREIGN BANKERS, 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills son London. 


Wixe: ATCHX(0: 
wt BANKERS" 


Purchase and sel! on Commission GOVERNMENT, 
STATE, MUNICIPAL BONDS, RAILROAD BONDS 
and STOCKS, and all classes of Securities dealt in 
at the NEW YORK STOCK BXCHANGE, or all repe 
utable securities bought and sold in the OPEN 
MARKET. LOANS AND COMMERCIAL PAPER nego- 
tiated. Interest on Deposits subject to check. 

WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


la Caisse Generale Insurance Co. 


U NITED ray Or ss s BLANCH, "J Ist, 1879. 
Total Assets $575,412 00 
1352 09 








TARDE « ..ccccccoccescee 


Ak terbakswbigaciieavnnadeasindell 
U. 8. TRUSTEKS IN NEW YORK: LOUIS DE 
COMEAU, Esq.,of Messrs. De Rham & Co., CHAS, 
RENAULD, Esq., of Messrs. Renauld. Francois & Co. 
CHAS. COUDERT, Jr., Ksq.,of Messrs. Coudert Bros. 

JULIEN LE CESNE, T. J. TEMPLE, 
Resid sent a Bi Manager Middle States. 

No. 33 Pine Street. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street, 


Corner South William Street, New York, 








OFFER FOR SALE 


BUTTER FRESHLY RECEIVED FROM CREAMERIES 
AND FARM DAIRIES. 


Buyers served cireg from &t. gone 8 Park, or Erie 
r Midland Depo 


Orders by at have sel attention. 


David W. Lewis & Co., 
85 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 











Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending September 27, 1879. 

Buatter.—Receipts for the week were 37,005 pkgs. 
Exports, 24,392, 

Tne upward movement has culminated at very 
high prices, which somewhat checks the demand. 
Speculative feeling fer an advance is not 8) strong 
among consumers, and it is difficult to make retail 
prices respond tuthe sudden advance of whole- 
sale markets. Still the position is strong and the 
market solid,and there will have to bea free and 
liberal make of Western creamery and fresh Fall 
butter to fully supply the winter’s market. Sum- 
mer prices have been so low there was not the 
usual incentive to afull make. Many dairymen 
have been sending tn their butter “ fresh” #!] sum- 
mer; others have let calves do the milking, and 
take the dairy cistricts of New York together, 
there has been a breaking upand scattering of 
dairies hitherto unknown. Long and fine dairies 
will undoubtedly be all wanted, and at remunera- 
tive prices to dairymen. Common and poor dapries 
may shew a wide difference in price, and be largely 
dependent for sale upon foreign markets. Dairies 
mostly of early make are salable at 17, 18 and 19c., 
and really fine with Fall on 20c. Datry made fal! 
butter ranges up to 25c. according to quality. Fancy 
creamery of last week’s make sold at 28@%0c., the 
price ina small way. Early June made creamery 
butter in firkins is 1_.vked for at 20@21. We quote: 


Fine sour-cream creamery.. ——o 







Fine sweet-cream creamery.. - % @2%s 
Fine early summer make creamery.. ececce on 22 
Special fancy fall make, private pape @2%5 


Fair to gooa 

Southern tier county dairtes 
Northern Welsh dairies............. 
Common summer made, N. Y. 8t 
Western, fresh butter..............-.+ 


Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 97,241 ° 
exports, 34,724 boxes. 

Safe and regular rapidity of motion is a luxury, 
and a free selling, advancing, quick market is 
pleasant to operators. The advance of prices witn 
ajerkand a jolt is less agreeable and less safe. 
The cheese market shot up like a balloon brokeo 
from its moorings, and operators have looked on 
in wonderment to see it go up. Doubling of prices 
in three to four weeks was as unexpected as it 
seemed improbable, and yet it is an accomplished 
fact. This week the market hesitates, the high 
prices block free movement, and, ieaving out of 
account specials and fancies, buye:s have more 
their own way. and it is difficult in all cases to sell 
at going rates. The position seems strong, but 
outside quotations for specials are safer and surer 
at the leading interior markets than for the same 
quality of cheese in New York over the trier. We 
quote: 


State factory, full cream, fancy.... ..... ll @14% 
4 aii 7 ood to eholes. | 105 
a ~ = - alf skimmed.. 
saa m = bs sximmed........ 3 é H 


Eggs.—This market feeis the impulse of the in- 
flux of gold coin from abroad, and has advanced 
with the rest of the list. The colder weather les- 
sens supplies, while an expanding currency medi 
um stimulates buyers, and there has been an ad- 
vance of 2@8c. per dozen. We quote: 

v ki: r doz.. 
Wastes ‘ond Canada, abnees. ceseeoosacscseneens 19@20 

Beans.—This market is firm; new crop comes 
in slowly. We quote: 

Marrows per bush., 62 Ibs .... ....... oes B145@81.50 
Beeswax quiet at 21@22c. 

Dried Apples are in good demand for large 
quarters for export, and bright sliced fruit sells 
readily to home trade. We quote: 

N, Y. State apples, 18 1879, sliced, = ees 
quarters, per Ib 


@s 
os 


ha 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


M NEELYS’ BELLS. 
1 S36. are % ewes gee Var Re | ol 


Mountings. Catalogues free. No A cencian. — 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT, 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 

Give the MOST POW Bagvr, the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST, and the BEST Light known for 
Churches, Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Banke, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. 
New and elegant designs. 

Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. 

A liberal! discount to churches and the trade. 


I, P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


_ FLOWERS, SEEDS, &o. 























On the Kansas Pacifie 
Railway. 3,000,000 
Acres for Bale i in the 











00 bush, per acre, 
anure needed, 
climate, pure water 
schools, churches, 
good society. R: silroad and market facilities excel- 

Maps and full information FREE. Address 
IL LMORE, |. and Commissioner, Salina, Kansas. 


Sharpless Strawberr 

1. 000. 000 plants. pot grown or from 

open ground. oT its great vigor, productive- 
ness, large size, caniees te attegs for market and family 
use. Get plants direct from Central Pennsylvania, 
“the home of the Sharpless,” and be sure they are 
genuine. Descriptive Price-list of this and other 
vurieties free. J. L. Dillon, Florist, Bioomsburg, Pa. 


WES WMHOMES 













LANDS; 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,000 acres of well watered, timber and 
rairie lands adjacent to the S. Louis and 
sale, at from $2.50 to 


an Francisco R’y for 
per acre, on seven years’ time. Excellent 

im for stock, fruit, t, and agricultural purposes. 
SB Free tran sportation to those who purchase 


SLING A PYIBWIL 


bed send. Send for maps and circulars to 

© 
V.H-COFFIN, LAND COMMISS'R 
TEMPLE BUILD Sr couis te 


NG 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 


ROSES 


= deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by — at all 
post-offices, Five Splendid Varieties, 8 ye ote 

all labeled, for $1 53 12 for $23 19 for 26 for 
$4; 35 for wes i, ive S10) 180 for $13. Send 
for our New Guide to se =. Our Great and 









choose from - 500 Finest Sorts. _ 
Ss growing and distribu’ 


THE DINGRE & CONARD.OO. 
TREES AT HALF-PRICE, 


Having purchased the entire stock in the Nurseries and Green- 





houses of 


R. B. PARSONS & CO., 


1 now offer the TREES and PLANTS therein, at reduction 
pt soe much 


of one-half from the General Catalogue Prices, 





lower rates —— to large buyers. For Catalogues, add 
B. CRANE, Executor, Flushing, L. 1. 
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WatTt’s BIBLIOTHECA Burraxsica,— It} 
may interest some of our readers to know 
that the autograph manuscript of this fa- | 

| 
| 
| 





mous work is now in the public library at | 
Paisley. A correspondent says: ‘‘ The MS. 

forms 69 vols. in all—54 of subjects and 15 
of authors. The latter 15are, in the entries, 
more compact than the 54, as they are partly 
made up of the letterpress, adapted to show 
the authors, of what had previously done 
duty in the subjects. The whole of the 
MS. is in good order; but I fear it is some- 
what incomplete.”” Dr. Robert Watt, to 
whom bibliographers will forever be in- 
debted, gained nothing from his labors; 
even his honors were posthumous. He died 
at Glasgow in 1819, and his great work, 
which was issued in eleven parts at a guinea | 
each, was not completely published until | 
1824. Constables purchased the work for 
£2,000, giving bills for the amount; but as 
they failed before any of the bills were hon- 
ored, the bibliographer’s family obtained 
nothing. Dr. Watt’s last surviving child, a 
daughter, is stated to have died in a work- 
house, in 1864. The manuscript of the Bib- 
liotheca Britannica passed into the posses 
sion of a sister of Dr. Watt, living in Glas- | Thousands of Mothers have place ' on record 


> . » aie , . | their behef that for all complaints of the stomach 
gow, and a few oars ago was given by her, and bowels to which children are subject, 


with other MSS., to a friend whe had known Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
her brother, from whom it was subsequently | ;. the most unexceptionable of correctives and 

: > isley li- jteratives. The reasons for this belief are obvi- 
purchased and presented to the Paisle y li ae o> ailales aad eases seloeaon 
brary by a wealthy patron of that institu- | draught, relieves the vowels of all acrid matter 
tion.—London Bookseller. 










' 
IY POROUS PLASTERS 
have received the greatest number of unque 


tionably reliable endorsements that any externa 
remedy ever received from physicians, druggists, 
the press and the public. All praise them as al 
zreat improvement on the ordinary porous plas- 
ers and all other external remedies. For 


LAME AND WEAK BACK, Sciatica, 


Lumbago, Rheumatism, Kidney Disease, 











Neglected Coughs, and all Local Aches 
land Pains, they are the beet known remedy, 
Ask any one who has used them, or any good 





physician and he will confirm the above. state- 
ments.” Sold by all Druggiste, Price 25 cents, 











without pain, allays fever. induces sleep, strength- 
ens the digestion, neutralizes acid in the stomach, 
cures flatulence, acts asagentie stimulant, tones 
the ter der nerves, and never gripes a stomach. 

OLD By ALL DRUGGISTS. 


BU RTON’S 


MALTHOPTONIQUE, 


The English Extract of Malt and Hops. 
A GENUINE HEALTH BEVERAGE. 


Recommended by Physicians throughout the Country. 


Chi k | 
TheM ALTHOPTONIQUE promptls relieves nervous- 
ness, and experience has shown that its persistent 


~ feet long; same action and | use will cure even obstinate cases of nervous dis- 
quality of tone as our LARGE | ease. Wakefulness, tremors, twitching, unnatural 
CONCERT GRANDS anxiety, and other nervous symptoms are obviated 

by it. The natural, health yielding sieep which it 











Re most popular «style | induces is as different from the stupor caused by a 
o 3 — of the present day: | narcotic as night is from day, the patient rising re- 
6 octaves ; 2w | freshed, elastic, and with a good appetite, instead 
style of cases, patent ger EATING ACTION; im- | of getting up with a nauseated stomach and an 
proved Music Desks, &c. aching head. 
Nursing mothers derive the greatest benefit from 
For the past 56 years the | the use of ‘the, MALTHOPTONIQUE, on account Of 
STANDARD PIANO of the | the aid which it lends in the milk forming process. 
world; being copied not ony | Lt is the must suitable as well as the most palatable 
in this country but by all the |eadipg mannfsc- | drink that can be used by females who are nursing 
turers of Eurvye children, since without too strongly stimulating, 
it invigorates the lacteal glands, and by hastening 
‘ hy the present con- | the assimilation of the food, tends to renew the 
arene of Trade, all of | milk secretions as fast as they are exhausted, and 
ebove will be scld at | tw compensate for the drain upon the system. 
greatly reduced mace If you want a really Pure Cod Liver Oi) taken with MALTHOPTONIQUE 
= instrument, this is an yy ee J- | will never cause nausea or intertere with the di- 
ercd, ae our Pianos are all of the BEST workmap- | gestion, which is invariably the case when it is 
ship and of the HIGHEST STAN DAKD of wusiea! | 


| taken regularly with Port wine, milk, ete., crin an 
excellence. | emulsion, 
PIANOS of © | Retailed by first-class Druggists and Grocers. 
o ur , y an 
SECOND-HAN “been Oana other E. €. HAZARD & CO., 


makes- taken in ex Nos. 192 to 
change for new instruments— bu ~¥ Tittle used, at 
prices from $200 to $300, GREAT BARGAINS. 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Ha}!), 


130 Fifth Ave,, N. Y, 


198 Chambers Street, New York, 
“ole Wholesale Agents. ° 





“HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 

| 1&79. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 

Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 
Queen Anne, Eastlake 














RICHARD'S 


warded to any ad- 





| dress on applica- 
THE GREAT TEMPERANCE CURE FOR| tion. 
OR SeErnIA 40 MERU OUCLEE wre, | 
1e best rege ator ¢ i cRan NEYS, | 
and the best BRAIN and NERVE tonic in the | WARREN WARD & co.,, 


world. 
Women find it a panacea forevery weakness and 75 & 77 Spring St., New York. 
debility ; it stimulates all the vital forces,and re- | —— 
stores the careworn, exhaasted system to the ( RGANS New Parlor Organs, 3 Set Golden 
healthy vigor of younger years. Tongue Reeds, § Octaves, 13 Stops, 2 Knee 
Free from alcoholic dangers it makes no drunk- | only $9 SNe = ane. ware ’t 6 years, Stool & Book 
ards, and must be tried to know the perfect health | only $ Pianos, Stool, Cover & 
and strength its use insures. Depot 18 Vesey st. | Book, ony #13 3 35) Tirustratea newspaper tree, 
Druggists sell it. Address Daniel F. eatty.Washington, N. J. 


| 
| SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW 
ON EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique ([urniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 

with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


593 Broadway. 











To Preserve your Teeth 


oxi Delluc’s 
ay, Preparations: 


¢, Biscoti 
got Uo. a oe 
EAU. S 2 SP. Hair Tonic 
Ravencae S Toilet Waters, 


r 
TENT SAM = Sachets D'Iris, 













| 
| 
| tions of the Latest styler of arranging the Hair, 


and other styles for= 


| THE PERF ECT ION.) (QUTATION {a the besutifal orsamentation of 


common window-panes, etc. A great invention. 
and a new, neat and THE LA occu _ 


HE LA 


The Latest 
Novelty in| oO 
on oad. 
oo in tastefully and in xpensively Seamaitying their 
Made of homes. It is easily app'ied, either temporarily or 
naturally | Pe eg ek to glass in Windows of Churches, 
Curly Hair, | Offices, Libraries, Parlors, Bath-rooms, Transome, 
Price, $1.50 | Vestivule doors, ete , with the full effect, beauty, 
Just issued | and brilliancy of e lored glass ina richiy- stained 
L- | OF painted window. Large [illustrated price-lists, 
circulars. and a beautiful 10x!4 Engraving of the 
SMITHOGRKAPH, full particulars of THE PHILA. 
AGENTS aepal D,ete., FREE. AG&nTS WANTED. 
L.L _L. LU MS MITH, 617 Sansom 8t., -» Phile. , Pa. 


‘ustrated fall 
| atalogue, 
with greatly: reduced prices, c es descrip- 





AGL CUIaS sporting, GOrSEl. 


with designs otf “> Curls, Frizzes, Coiffures, 
Hair Jewelry. &. Sent free. H. JULIAN. 
H an_ Hair fate and sole manufacturer of 
|} Almeo Hair Coloring, the best in the worid, 
ang the Surprise Hair Balm, that has no equa! 
301 Canal St., N. Y. City. Established 20 years. | 








‘UT THIS OUT! Moths destroved in Furni- 
ture and Furs! Gentlemen’s Suits elegantly 
renovated! No old grease spots ever appear! Car- 
vets dusted without striking them atlow! Blankets 
veautifuliy cleaned! Lace curtains done up. Naph- 
tha@enovating Works, 30 Kast l4th St., New York. | 





| SPLENDID PRESENT. —1 gilt-bound | 
Autograph Album, containing 48 beautifully | 
engraved pages, also 47 select quotations,all f rT] 
| 15 cts. postpaid; postage stamps tuken. Agents } 
| wanted. Franklin Bros., West Haven, Ct. } 


—Choicest in the world—Im porters’ p prices 

Largest Company in America-stapie 

“article—pleases everybody—Trade contin- 

ually increasing—Agents wanted everywnere—best 

inducements—don’t waste time—send for Circulur. 
Rob’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St.,N. Y. P.O. Box 12s7. 


Christian Union Extras, | 


No. |. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr., D.D. 15 cents. 


| No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott. 15 cents. 


No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the people and places on his route. 15 cents. 


No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War)! The Lutest and Most Improved 
(with a Map embracing the Seat of War and the P . 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven Abdominal Corset. 
articles the origin and growth of the Eastern 
Question. 15 cents. 




















*atented November 19, 1878. 


Ne. 1. Sewedl..........cce.s00 ‘ 82.00 
No. 5. The Strike and its Lessons: | No. 2, Woven, Spoon Steel....... 2.75 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. | 
A verbatim report of what he really did say It supports the abdomen naturally. It can- 


not stretch. It gives relief to invalids, and ig 
a perfect-fitting Corset in every respect. 


about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 


|No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Eternal 
Punishment. 10 cents. 


No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in | ——— 
which he tells the ministers, pot how to preach, 
but what arealayman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 


| No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS PERPLEXITIES. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 


For sale by ail first-class dealers in the U.8., 
or Samples sent on receipt of price by 
LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK, 


UNION 


UNDER-FLANNELS, 


Two Garments in One, 
White and Scarlet, 








PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. S. C. Bartlett, _ 
| D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- LADIES, CENTS 
| ITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Rev. — 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. CHILDREN. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. Emancipation Suites, 


Waists, Chemilettes, 
Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c, 
Descriptive Catalogue free. 
Mention this paper. 


Mrs. A.Fletcher & Co. 


6 E. 14th St., N. Y.City. 


| J. H. Pettingell (“Clericus”). THE PROB. 
| LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 
Sent postpai | on receipt of price. 
G@” Any two of the 15 cent Pamphlets for 25 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


77 PARK PLACE, New YORE. 











THE EXTENSIVE SALE OF 


Smith & Wesson’s Arms 


is owing to their RELIABILITY, 
SAFETY and DURABILITY. They 
come into market literally 
without blemish. Four 
Sizes: 22, 32, 38 and 44 Cal- 
ibres. The 32 and 4 have 
rebounding hammers, 
the value of which for 
safety cannot be over-stat- 
ed. Whena Revolver is 
required it should be 
reliable, 










32 Calibre, 


Central fire, with Automatic Cartridge-Ejector 
and REBOUNDING HAMMER, 
y 


Manufactory at SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
M. W. ROBINSON, Ceneral Agent, 


79 Chambers Street, New York. 





New scheme of home study. The L 8.C. 
(“Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cire le.” 5 
Four years’ course. Forty minutes’ reading a 
day. Annual fee, fifty cents. The scheme ap- 
proved by eminent educators. ‘The year begins 
in October. Persons may join up to October 81. 

Py For Circulars address 


DR. VINCENT, Plaintield, N, J. 











NEW-YORK, Glycerine Lotion, 
Pectoral Cough 


THE MOST as 









c 

n 
EMIT Na 2 Elixir of Calisaya, 

a 

= 


SOLD. EVERYWHERE ——— 








Syrup, de., &e. FURNACE 
RKEY And Not — 
WILL WIND Wear Out CHURCHES 


SOLD by Watchmaker ¥ mail, 30 cents. Cireu- 
Jara free. B H & Co., 38 Dey St. N ¥. 
BARLOW’S s INDICO BLUE. 


Best ouality Wash Blue. and most liberal meavare. 


D. Ss. WILTBERGER, Froprict 
233 North second St.. Philadetpnia. 


AND 

DWELLINGS, 
Send for Catalogue. 

ALEX. M. LESLEY, 


Manufacturer, 
372 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 














BE SURE 


That you send for a free sample of our National Quarterly for the Fourth Quarter. 
The Lesson Matter has been Re- -arranged and made much more helpful to the pupils. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 





Vout. XX., No. 14. 








CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


T POPULAR PRICES, 
White godtien Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pes.$15 - 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets comp. 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44pieces, 7 00 
Fine —_- ae French China Tea Sets, 
4B DIOODB . 0.000 ccccccccccvceccccccece coccccsece 
Fine rh io ch China Cups and Saucers, So. 3 Fy 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, — white 2 75 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, ver doz.......... 3 00 
AL80 ALL HOU S&-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Goods from Wee ekly Trade Sales a Specialty.” 
New [Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List maiied 
free on DLE Estimate: furnished 
Cc, i, Ee LEY, Cooper Institute, N.¥ City. 
Orders boxed and shipped free of charge. Sen 
Cc. 0. dD. - or P.O. Money Order. 














BEST FURNACES IN THE WORLD 
FOR HARD COAL OR WOOD. 
(WROUGHT OR CAST IRON.) Are Made by 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & C9. 


7 Embody new 1879 improvemente, never before 
adopted: Contain more practical features: Are 
more durable: Cost less to keep ir order: Use 
leas fuel: and wil! give more heat and a larger 
volume of pure air than any furnace made in 
the United States 

eplace your old and poorly working heat- 
ers with one of these modern furnaces, which 
are popular and universally successful. 

Sold and set up by the Manufacturers. 

Water St., N.Y. 
284 Lake st., Chicage, Il. 





Health, Comfort, and Economy 
ARE PROMOTED BY THE USE OF 


BARSTOW’ Ss 


WROUGHT-IRON 


FURNACE, 


SUPERIOR TO A 
EAM HEATER, 
NE-THIRD THE COST. | 





wo 





‘stgnutes for heating 
PY site or Private Buiid- 
ings in any part of the 
country furnished on ap- 
plication. 


BARSTOW STOVE CoO., 


Providence. R. L.: 56 Union Street. Boston: 
230 Water Street, New York: 
Manufacturers of Furnaces, Ranges, Stoves, etc., 
adapted to all uses. The most popular goods ever 
sold, and for quality and tinish the acknowledged 
standara for more than — years. 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 








MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cold Pens, Pencils, Hoiders, 
Toothpicks, Etc. 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 








And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WNINGS FOR STO 
INGS, TENTS and FLAGS of all Descriptions. 
made up at Short Notice. Canvasand Bunting for 

sale at Ww holesale and Retai’. Canopies, Dancing 
¢ ‘loths and Camp Chairs to Let at Low Prices. 
. SK ELTON, 1,274 Bway, bet. 32d. & 33d. Sts., 





is AND DWELL- 


N.Y 












50 Chromo, Snowflake & I 
l0e, 


ards, with name 
4 chromos,10c. Star Pri: CO, Nortbfore. Ct. 


|The Choicest Pat- 


WINCHESTER’S 


COUGH CORDIAL, 


THE 


Finest and Best Cough Preparation Ever Made. 


FOR THE 


PROMPT 


RELIEF OF 


THE COUGH 


IN 


CASES 


OF 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Colds 


And all Diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 


Upon no other preparation of medicine ever compounded has so much thought and 


care been bestowed as upon this. 


For more than five years we have been incessantly 
experimenting, making and testing new combinations, and this is the result. 
it to be the finest and best Cough Preparation ever made. 


An assertion which experience 


will furnish no cause for modification in the slightest degree. 
We have compared its effects again and again, with the best of other preparations 
n use, and we pledge our word that it will succeed in twice as many cases as any other 


that may be chosen. 


Let Physicians and Invalids try it; and we will be responsible for 


every hair's-breadth in which this proportion of successful results is abridged. 
In Consumption WINCHESTER’S COUGH CORDIAL will promptly relieve 


the hacking Cough which is so distressing and wearing in this disease. 


Its mild, gentle, 


soothing expectorant qualities render it especially invaluable to Consumptives. 
In all cases of Cough, whatever may be its cause, it will give prompt relief even 
when every other means has be2n tried in vain. 


Price 


50 Cents per Bottle. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


WINCHESTER & C0., Chemists, 


No. 36 JOHN 


STREET, NEW 


——_O 


YORK. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 








BROOKLYN 


ADI ‘ER T ISEMEN1 S. 








The Most Exten- y Oil-Cloths. 
he aost Exten GEO. H. TITUS pwn 
The Largest Stock. Matting. 


| 
terns. | 
The Lowest Prices. 


‘Carpet Warehouse, 


607, 609 and 611 Fulton St., 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Window Shades. 


Smyrna & Turkey 
Rugs and Mats. 





1839. 1879. 


HANDENDERGH & Ub. 


SUCCESSORS TO 





174 Eulton 


CARPETS, ETC., 


‘OF ALL GRADES. 


INSTERS, MOQUETTES, 
VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAINS, THREE-PLYS. 
ALSO 


A xu 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, 


Maitings, Etc., 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 





Street, | 


Offer a New and Larze Stock of Choice and | 
| Carefully Selected Patterns of 


WILTONS, 





MME. A. BENTLEY, 


428 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


j Importer of ay Millinery. Fall Styles now ready. 


zarge assortment o 
Ostrich Feathers. 
° lumes, ete 


Beaver Felts — Frerch Felts 1 = al! the latest 


les and Shade 


—— pamey Wings, Jetted 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 
A full line of F* LL and WINTER GOODS 
ust received. A Specialty Beco, of BLACK 


\ECK-V VEAR. ROY NDRY: Col- 
lare and Cuffs |aundried equal to new. 


213 Fulton St., near Concord, Brooklyn, 


ALANSON CARTER, 
Successor to DAYTON & CARTER, 
530 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
DEALER IN 
HOUSE - FURNISHINC COODS. 


Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire-Place Heaters always on 
hand, and put upin the most workmanlike manner. 
t Grates, Fenders, and Fire Sets in great variety. 


BURT’ S SHOES. 
The Best SHOES are 


THOSE MADE BY 














SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., 
whoure hig SPECLAL AGENTS 
for their [- 
lustrated 
Catalogue 
and Price 
List. Goods 
torwarded 


or i 
receive — attention. Please mention thi- 


publicati 





‘OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Giass Goods, M 

Wedgwood and Fayence W 

,sortment of Ciocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
| Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St., Chicago. 





Those answering an Advertisement 
| will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publis om by stating 

Sony A | saw ane advertisement in 

hristian Union. 








| Patented Process of 


We assert | 


| is not easily broken or got out of order. 


EDWIN C.BURT, NewYork | 


| Pam.) 2,4 


THE 


ERIDEN BRITANNTA CO. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


H SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


| Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, 
| Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, &c, 


| 


= Particular attention is invited to our 
Electro-Plating Spoona 
and Forks, by which the parts most exposed 
to wear receivejan EXTRA COAT OF SILVER. 
This feature renders these goods more eco- 
nomical and durable than those of any other 
manufacture, while the increased cost is rela- 
tively small. This method of plating we 
apply to the 4, 8 and 12 oz. plate, as required. 


t To protect the purchaser 
against imitations, it should be 
observed that the Improved 
Spoons and Forks bear our Trade 
Mark, “1847, ROCERS BROS., 
xl.’’ 


te” FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all 
Fairs where exhibited, from the World’s Fair, 
1853 American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874 
and 1875, inclusive, and at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, 1876. 

ee" Extract from the American Institute 
Report: “Their Porceiain-Lined, Double- 
Walled Ice Pitchers are Al, and possess all 
the qualities the Company claim.’ 

“We consider the goods made by this Com- 
pany to be by far the best made in this coun- 
try, and, we believe, in the worid.” 


to 


CRANDALL’S TOYS AND GAMES 


ARE ALWAYS 
Amusing, Durable and Instructive, 


Space wil! not permit us to iliustrate them here, 
bnt we give a sample called 





This is a most comical and pleasing mashonten 
toy, being a good specimen of Barnum’s trick q 
mule. By the simple motion of drawing aroun 
the mule seems to be trying to throw its dusky 
rider. who assumes various grotesque positions 
and has a lively time to keep his seat. The toy 
is strongly made of wood, beautifully oe. and 
t can 
be taken apart and packedin the box on which it 
perform 

Price 50 Cts.; by mail, prepaid, 70 Cts. 
Send for a descriptive and newly illustrated cat- 
alogue for 1879, mailed free on application. 
ORANGE JUDD CoO., 
Sole Gen’! Agents, 
No. 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


ve PHILADEL PHIA, 
PENNSYLV ANIA RAILROAD. 
The Old-Established Route and Short Line 
NEW YORK and ‘PHILADELPHIA. 


14 Through Trains each iy daily ; 
Philadelphia; 2 2in New Yor 











Ry ) Depew in 


Double Track, the mort t Improved Equipment and 
the Fastest Time consistent with absolute safety. 
On and after July 7, 1879, 
ae Trains leave New York, via Desbrosses 

6 Cortland = Ferries, as follows: 


7.30, 8.20, 9, 16 (Limited), 11 aA.M., 1, 3.30, 4, 5, 6, 
136. 8 36 and 10 P.M. 
Boats of * Brooklyn Annex’ connect with all 


through trains at Jersey City, —aTs a speedy 
and direct transfer for Brock!yn trav 

Returning trains leave Philadelphia 12.01, 3. 
3.55, 7, 7.35, 8, 8.30 and LL A.M (Limited Express 1.4 
4.5. 30, 7 end 7.35 P.M. On Sunday, i2v1, 3.28, 
3.55, 8, 8 "30 A. M., 4, 7.39 P.M 

Ticket Offices, 526 and 944 Broadway, No.1 Astor 
House, and foot of Desbrosses and Cortlandt Sts. ; 
No. 4 Court St. and Brooklyn Annex De oe foot of 
Fuiton St., Brooklyn; Nos. 114, 116 and 218 Hudson 
St., Hoboken; Depot, Jersey City. ‘buieoent 
Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery Place. 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 

General Manager. Gen’! Passenger Agent. 


New and Beautiful 


Ww ‘ARDS 
REWARD CARDS 
For Sunday and Day Schools and Kindergartens. 
Over 1,000 kinds and designs. Prices to suit the 
times. Elegant new and appropriate designs of 

SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. 
Price lists and samples of educational cards free 





to any teachers or agents sending us their addrese. 


J.H BUFFORD’S SONS, Manufacturing Publish- 
ers, 141 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. Established 1330 





